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Solicitude for the Workers 


y ren prevention of accidents may be only one of 
the many factors in the general problem of manage- 
ment, but the attention now being paid to it shows 
that industry 1s no longer prepared to abtain produc- 
tion without taking the human element into account. 
There can be no doubt that in exploring methods of 
inducing greater safety, attention should be given to 
such germane factors as heating, lighting, ventilation, 
fatigue, methods of selecting and training workers, 
control of personnel, standards of foremanship and the 
general well-being of employees. It is significant that 
whilst it is hardly practicable to determine exactly 
the economic gain from accident prevention organisa- 
tion, the directors of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., are satisfied that there is a good financial return 
under proper control from the quite elaborate care 
taken in the works of that company to prevent acci- 
dents. It is considered that the cost of an accident 
is not less than three times the compensation paid. 

Accident prevention has been discussed in_ these 
columns on several occasions and it is not proposed 
now to deal with that phase of welfare work, beyond 
reiterating the plea made a short while ago that 
accident prevention and treatment should be considered 
in the same light as medical knowledge. Details of 
the causes of accidents should be disseminated as 
widely as possible, somewhat on the lines of the par- 
ticulars issued monthly in regard to accidents in mines 
in this country. It is not necessary to state the name 
of the firm nor the locality, nor to give away such 
details as would lead to the disclosure of manufactur- 
ing secrets. There are certain aspects of the subject 
which are not always realised and to which it 1s 
desirable that attention should be directed. 

First, it is the duty of designers of chemical 
plant and of factories to assist in accident prevention. 
There are two important matters that are quite often 
neglected. The intensification of mechanisation has 
brought its own peculiar problems and there is more 
likelihood of serious injury from machines, unless 
precautions are rigorously observed, than there was 
formerly when more manual labour was employed. In 
the design of works, many engineers preen themselves 
upon labour saving. ‘‘ Look,’’ they wiil exclaim with 
pride, ‘‘ the plant is so simple that only one man per 
shift is required to operate it!’’ Could anything be 
more foolish? The one man may step away for a few 
minutes, and whilst the plant is unattended some pre- 
ventable occurrence may (and has in the past) start a 
fire that destroys the whole installation. The one man 
may be taken ill, may be gassed, or may suffer an 
accident, and because there is no one there to help 
him, a fatality accompanied perhaps by heavy material 


damage may result. Then again, there is frequent need 
to dismantle and enter vessels that have been in use. 
Many designers forget this, and though their plant 
may operate perfectly whilst it is working, the starting- 
up, the shutting-down, and above all, the inspection, 
are totally unprovided for. The Association of British 
Chemical Manufacturers recognises this difficulty in the 
special case where there is need for men to enter a 
vessel that may have contained toxic gas. A list 
of simple and quickly-made tests is being prepared 
and will be circulated in due course to all works. 

What steps should industry take to care for the 
injured? It is well to call attention to a warning 
that was heard recently of the need for continuing 
efforts for resuscitation after gassing even after medical 
men have given up the case. In over 100 cases of 
gassing not one had been lost by a firm that followed 
this principle, even though in some instances of H.S 
poisoning artificial respiration had to be continued for 
seven or eight hours. It is also noteworthy that whilst 
here in England we are disposed to render first aid 
in accidents and after sending the man to the hospital 
to take no further thought for him, in Germany the 
case 1s watched throughout and is not considered by 
the firm to be finished until the man has been com- 
pletely restored to health. 

What, finally, should be the reaction of industry to 
the partly fit? It is not given to all to be in the AI 
class physically. - If all industrial concerns tried to 
insist on medical examination as a condition of employ- 
ment, what would become of the B and C class? And 
how would industry get its necessary complement of 
‘‘A’’ men? Medical examination may be necessary 
as a means for grading men into suitable jobs, but 
even that must be accepted with some reserve. The 
history of silicosis springs to mind as a _ warning 
instance. For long years it was a scourge of certain 
classes of miners, particularly in South Africa. Then 
one day it was found that by making all entrants to 
employment 1n those mines pass a medical examination 
the progress of the disease was stopped. Apparently 
the remedy was clear. But now come two discoveries ; 
one is that silicosis is not caused by silica but by mica. 
The other is that provided the concentration of dust 
in the mine atmosphere is kept below a limiting figure, 
there is no silicosis even in the B and C medical classes. 
Once again employment can be thrown open to these 
men. Industry has a duty to find work for the less 
fit, and that duty may be fulfilled by finding suitable 
employment for them, or it may be fulfilled by research 
which is directed towards the removal of those condi- 
tions which have been militating against the employ- 
ment of those less fortunate in their physique. 
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Chemical Plant Exhibitions 


HERE can be no doubt that the exhibition 

sponsored by the British Chemical Plant Manufac- 
turers’ Association in June proved to be a remarkable 
success. It 1s only some months after an exhibition 
of this character that the value of the commercial friend- 
ships there initiated becomes evident. There can be 
no possible doubt that every one, or practically every 
one, of those who took space at the exhibition has been 
fully satisfied with the result. The British Chemical 
Plant Manufacturers’ Association deserves the grati- 
tude of the British chemical industry for its leadership 
in this connection. It was something of a self-denying 
ordinance for the Association to permit firms not 
affiliated to it to take space that could easily have been 
sold within the Association. To have taken any other 
course,’ however, would have left out certain valued 
representatives of the British chemical plant industry. 
We trust that those firms who have not yet joined the 
Association and who are eligible to do so, will repair 
the omission speedily, and will assist the B.C.P.M.A. 
in the good work they are doing to ensure that British 
chemical manufacturers shall, so far as is humanly 
possible, use only British plant. 


Plant Accessories 


HE subject of plant accessories, to which this num- 
ber of THE CHEMICAL AGE 1s devoted, is one of 
peculiar importance in any industry, and most of all 
in the chemical industry. An accessory in this sense 
may be defined as anything about the plant that is 
not essential to the manufacturing operation. It is 
possible to operate a process without automatic control, 
without thermometers, pyrometers or pressure gauges, 
without knowing how much of the raw materials are put 
in and without having more than an intelligent guess 
at the yields of products; it is possible to go on year 
after year without making provision against accidents, 
without a first-aid room, without a works fire-engine. 
The fact that the idea of doing without these things 
strikes every up-to-date works operative as absurd does 
not alter the fact that our supposition is possible, but 
is evidence of the increasingly scientific training of 
works operatives. It is not, however, the works 
operatives that have ultimately to make the decision 
to install accessories; often the cost is sufficiently high 
to make it necessary for a director to sanction the 
expenditure; that is where the trouble sometimes lies. 
We could point to one chemical industry—it shall 
be nameless—which operates habitually without most 
of the accessories that well-managed works consider 
essential. The incoming raw materials are not weighed 
—they are guessed at so many tons per wagon; no 
products are weighed save over the weighbridge when 
sold; no recording instruments are allowed, although 
the process is continuous. The only control is by spot 
tests. The reason does not lie in the shortcomings of 
the technical staffs concerned, but in the absence of 
scientific knowledge in the directors who simply cannot 
appreciate the need for plant accessories, nor realise 
the large sums of money that would be saved by the 
use of them. It must be clearly understood that plant 
accessories are not just gadgets put on to make the 
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plant look nice; they are aids to operation that enable 
the technical staff to control the plant so much better 
that yields are increased and profits enhanced. They 
may alternatively insure against accident, and though 
apparently representing idle money year after year 
when not needed, may pay for their keep many times 
over when emergency arises. 

We commend plant accessories not only to operatives, 
who already must be convinced of the need for them, 
but also to the directors and commercial heads of firms 
who, though they may not understand accessories 
technically, will be well able to appreciate the difference 
that scientific instruments make in the balance-sheet 
at the year’s end. To all—operatives and non-technical 
administrators alike—we would put a pertinent ques- 
tion. Is your plant as fully equipped with accessories 
as it should be? Would further expenditure in this 
direction lead to increase of efficiency? If there is the 
smallest doubt, some one of experience from the 
laboratory might very well be commissioned to report 
upon the whole question. 


Plastics in Instrument Design 


PLEA is made for the more intelligent use of 

plastics in scientific instruments by Mr. H. W. 
Rowell, writing in the current number of the ‘‘ Journal 
of Scientific Instruments.’’ It is regarded as unfor- 
tunate that plastics should be treated as substitutes for 
metal or other materials; they can be applied more 
profitably if considered as a new material for which a 
special technique in manufacture, assembly or design 
must be discovered. The author describes the proper- 
ties of plastics, laying stress on the ability of the 
material to be moulded, punched or machined without 
fire hazard, and ‘“‘ soldered ’’’ or auto-cemented like 
celluloid. It 1s pointed out that a plastic moulding can 
be worth a great deal more than its cost to the instru- 
ment maker since it is received from the moulder as 
an accurate job requiring no lacquering or finishing and 
can be designed with metal parts moulded into it and 
screwed holes accurately positioned to save a large 
proportion of the cost of assembly. and adjustment. 
It is evident that, given a plastic of the highest quality 
and specially manufactured having regard to its use, 
there are many parts of scientific instruments where this 
material can be employed. 

The illustrations given in the article in question seem 
to show plastics used primarily for subsidiary purposes, 
such as covers, panels and so forth, and we should 
imagine, without pretending to have said the last word 
upon the subject, that there are many of the more 
delicate instruments and many parts of all instruments 
where plastics would be out of place by reason of their 
lack of those very properties that metals possess. 
Unquestionably a skilled designer of scientific instru- 
ments, who knows the possibilities and limitations of 


‘plastics, will be able to make use of the material safely 


for many purposes. What we should like to ask Mr. 
Rowell, however, is whether the user of the instrument 
will gain any advantage thereby. The cost of precision 
instruments is not conditioned by the materials of 
construction, but by the care that must be taken to 
secure accuracy. Will plastics give greater accuracy 
or notably lower cost? 
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The Photoisomerides of Ergosterol’ 
By I. M. HEILBRON and F. S. SPRING 


Department of Chemistry, University of Manchester 


T is not the intention of this résumé to trace the history of 

the recognition and characterisation of vitamin D (the 

antirachitic accessory food factor),! but rather to deal with 
the chemistry of calciferol. It is necessary, however, at the 
outset to emphasise that abundant evidence has accumulated 
which shows that vitamin D of cod-liver oil and other natural 
sources 1s not identical with calciferol, the antirachitic 
photoisomeride of ergosterol.* 

That ergosterol on irradiation is converted into a material 
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with strong antirachitic activity was demonstrated indepen- 
dently by Rosenheim and Webster,* and by Windaus and 
Hess.* The first crystalline photoisomerides of ergosterol to 
be isolated were the suprasterols I and II formed by prolonged 
irradiation of a solution of ergosterol*®; they are physiologi- 
cally inactive and no longer exhibit selective absorption in the 
ultra-violet region of the spectrum. If, however, ergosterol 
be carefully irradiated to give a product of maximum physio- 
logical activity, unchanged ergosterol can be removed by 
taking advantage of the fact that the irradiation products, in 
contrast to ergosterol, are not precipitated by digitonin. 
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Bourdillon e¢ alza,® isolated a crystalline product with a high 
antirachitic potency by high vacuum sublimation of the resin 
so obtained; this product was later shown to be a mixture of 
calciferol, m.p. 114-1179, possessing an enhanced antirachitic 
activity, and a physiologically inactive pyrocalciferol.’ 
Almost simultaneously, Windaus and Deppe® observed that 
the ergosterol free-resin obtained by irradiation with ‘“ long- 
wave ’”’ light (the unfiltered light of the mercury arc) on 
treatment with citraconic anhydride at room temperature 


Current Science,’ August, 1936. 


* Reprinted from 

1 For such a summary see Heilbron, “ J. Soc. Chem. Ind.,’’ 1936, 
55, 1219. 

2 Steenbock, et alia, “‘ J]. Biol. Chem.,”’ 1932, 97, 249; Ender, 
‘““ Z. Vitaminforsch.,”’ 1933, 2, 241; Rygh, “ Nature,” 1935, 136, 
390. 

3 ““Biochem. ].,"’ 1927, 21, 389. 

4“* Nachr. Ges. Wiss., GOttingen,’’ 1927, 175. 

5 Windaus, Gaede, K6oser and Stein, “‘ Annalen,’’ 1930, 483, 17. 

6** Proc. Roy. cs. Br 1930, 107, 79. 

? Askew, Bruce, Callow, Philphot and Webster, ‘‘ Proc. Roy. Soc.,” 
B, 1932, 109, 488. 

8“ Annalen,’’ 1931, 489, 252. 
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followed by removal of the acidic fraction, gave a crystalline 
compound, ‘‘ vitamin D,’’ which possesses a high antirachitic 
activity. Later,’ it was observed that if the unfiltered light of 
the magnesium arc be used (main emission at 278-180m,,) for 
the irradiation process, the ergosterol-free resin so obtained 
after treatment with citraconic anhydride gave a crystalline 
antirachitic factor, vitamin D,, identical with the calciferol] 
of Askew, Bourdillon, e¢ alia’; it possesses a physiologica) 
activity considerably greater than that of vitamin D,. 
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The problem then resolved itself into whether irradiation ot 
ergosterol gives more than one antirachitic factor or whether 
vitamin D, is a mixture. The latter was found to be the case 
when vitamin D, was resolved by fractionation of its dinitro- 
benzoate into calciferol (vitamin D,) and a physiologically 
inactive insomer to which the name lumisterol was given.’® 
Yet another photoisomeride of ergosterol was obtained by 
examination of the fraction of the resinous irradiation product 
from ergosterol which reacts with citraconic anhydride.”? 
Because of the ease with which it combines with citraconic 
anhydride this new isomeride is called tachysterol; it is 
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antirachitically inactive and toxic, producing calcification in 
the kidney. 

Thus, although irradiation of ergosterol produces a 
series of photoisomerides, only calciferol (vitamin D,) has the 
property of controlling normal calcification. In order to 
facilitate a chemical study of the constitution of calciferol it is 
cleary important to establish whether the various isomerides 
are formed simultaneously, representing individual reactions, 
or whether they are stages in a continuous transformation. 
Irradiation of lumistero]l has been shown to give tachysterol, 
calciferol and the suprasterols I and IJ, whilst irradiation of 
tachysterol gives calciferol and the suprasterols I and II. 
Further irradiation of calciferol gives only the suprasterols 
I and II, which are unchanged by further irradiation.’*. In 
the ‘‘ short-wave ”’ irradiation of ergosterol, lumisterol is 

®Windaus, Linsert, Luttringhaus and Weidlich, ‘“‘ Annalen,”’ 
1932, 492, 220. 

10 Windaus and Linsert, ‘“‘ Annalen,’ 

11 Windaus, Werder and Luttringhaus, 

12 Setz, ‘ Z. Physiol. Chem.,’’ 1933, 215, 183. 
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1931, 489, 269. 
Annalen,’’ 1932, 499, 188. 
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not formed; toxisterol] is the name given to a_ probable 
photoisomeride of ergosterol, the existence of which is 
inferred from the appearance of high toxicity and a band at 
240 my during the over-irradiation of calciferol. Thus the 
photochemical process may be represented by the scheme :— 


-_————_ 


rgosterol — Lumisterol — Tachysterol — Calciferol — 
_, J Suprasterols I and II. 
\_ Toxisterol. 
Chemical Investigation 

For details of the methods by which the constitution of 
ergosterol (1) has been established the reader must be referred 
to the original literature.’* The photoisomerides of ergosterol 
all resemble the latter in possessing a side chain ethylenic 
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hydroxyl group has the eficonfiguration; lumisterol (II) 
probably differs from ergosterol in the arrangement of the 
g1oups associated with C, and C, (and/or C,,). 


Calciferol and Tachysterol 


That tachysterol in contrast to ergosterol and lumisterol 
contains four ethylenic linkages was demonstrated by the 
method of perbenzoic acid titration.’* It was subsequently 
shown that calciferol is likewise tetraethenoid both by per- 
benzoic titration’® and by catalytic hydrogenation.”® Calciferol 
and tachysterol must possess the same nuclear structure since 
each on reduction with sodium and alcohol give one and the 
same dihydro-derivative.*? 

Since both ergosterol and lumisterol are tetracyclic it 
follows that their transformation into tachysterol and calci- 
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linkage since each gives methylisopropylacetaldehyde on 
ozonolysis.** The constitution of lumisterol has been, to a 
large measure, established by the observations that it is 
tetracyclic, containing three ethenoid linkages,'? and that it 
gives 3-methylcyc/opentenophenanthrene on dehydrogenation 
with selenium’®; thus it must contain the normal sterol con- 


densed ring system. In addition to an ethylenic linkage 
between C,, and C,, a second ethylenic linkage has been 
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located between C. and C,, an observation which automatically 
locates the remaining unsaturated centre at C,-C, since 
lumisteryl acetate gives an adduct with maleic anhydride and 
must therefore contain a conjugated system of ethenoid 
linkages.’ Since lumisterol is not precipated by digitonin, 
it is highly probable that in contrast to ergosterol the 

13 Windaus, Inhoffen and Reichel, “‘ Annalen,”’ 1934, 510, 248; 
Dunn, Heilbron, Phipers, Samant and Spring, “ J. Chem. Soc.,”’ 
1934, 1570 

14 Guiteras, ““Annalen,”’ 1932, 494, I10. 

15 Heilbron, Spring and Stewart, “ /. Chem. Soc.,”’ 1935, 1221. 

16 Dimroth, “‘ Ber.,’’ 1935, 68, 539. 

17 Heilbron, Moffet and Spring (unpublished observation). 

18 Lettré, ““ Annalen,”’ 1934, 511, 280. 
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ferol must be accompanied by the rupture of a ring with the 
consequent appearance of a fourth ethylenic linkage. It is 
clear that the conjugated system of ethylenic linkages in both 
ergosterol and lumisterol is the most probable seat of the 
photochemical change, thus leading to six possible nuclear 
structures for calciferol and tachysterol according to the mode 
of rupture of ring B.’® 

The first evidence concerning the nature of this tricyclic 
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nucleus was obtained by oxidation of calciterol when an 
a-/f-unsaturated aldehyde C,,H,,0, was isolated.** The 


formation of this aldehyde (IV) clearly shows that calciferol 
has the structure (III), in which the remaining ethylenic 
linkage must be associated with ring A. 

This constitution has been confirmed and extended by an 
independent method.** Calciferol gives two isomeric adducts 
with maleic anhydride, which on partial hydrogenation give 


19 Heilbron and Spring, “ J]. Soc. Chem. Ind.,”’ 1935, 54, 795. 

2° Kuhn and Moller, “‘ Z. angew. Chem.,”’ 1934, 47, 145. 

“1 Muller, “‘ Z. physicol. Chem.’’ 1935, 233, 222. 

2 Heilbron, Samant and Spring, ‘“ Nature,’’ 1935, 135, 1072 
J. Chem. Soc.,’’ 1936 (in press). 

*3 Windaus and Thiele, ‘“* Annalen,”’ 1935, 521, 160. 
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dihydro-derivatives. Ozonolysis and selenium dehydrogena- 
tion of these derivatives give respectively a ketone, C,,H;,0, 
and 2:3-dimethylnaphthalene respectively. These reactions 
can only be interpreted if structure (IIL) tor calciferol be 
expanded to (V) in which the ring A ethylenic linkage is 
Situated between C,, and C,,. The presence of such an 
exocyclic methylene group has been demonstrated by 
ozonolysis of calciferol when formaldehyde is_ obtained 
together with a keto-acid, C,,H,.O, (Va@).** There can thus 
be no manner of doubt that calciferol is correctly represented 
by (V). 


“4 Heilbron, Jones and Spring (unpublished observation). 
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It is probable that if a sterol contains a conjugated system 
of ethylenic linkages in positions C,-C, and C,-C, it can be 
transformed into an antirachitic factor by irradiation with 
ultra-violet light. Thus the synthetic 7-dehydrocholesterol 
(VIL)** is converted into a highly antirachitic product on 
irradiation, whereas the synthetic 7-methylene cholesterol 
(VIII) is antirachitically inactive after similar treatment.~° 
It has been reported, however, that 7-dehydrostigmasterol is 
comparatively inactive after irradiation.*’ 

2° Windaus, Lettré and Schenck, “‘ Annalen,”’ 1935, 520, 98. 

26 Bann, Heilbron and Spring (unpublished observations). 

27 Lettré and Inhoffen, Sterine, Gallensauren, etc., ‘‘Stuttgart,’’ 
1936, 312. 








Safety at the Works of Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd. 


By T. R. TUNSTALL 


HE basis of safety at the factories of Monsanto 
Chemicals, Ltd., is the realisation that safety in a 
factory is a personal matter for every employee. 
Accordingly, every man is primarily responsible for his own 
safety. It is his duty to see that all his work is carried out 
in a manner which is safe, not only for himself, but for those 
by whom he is surrounded. Further, every man in a super- 
visory Capacity, whether it be as charge-hand, foreman, or 
department head, is responsible for the safety of the men 
under him. 
At Ruabon, a man’s safety education commences as soon as 
he is engaged. When he visits the time office to register he 
signs, among other things, a statement that he will undertake 




















Fig. 1.—_-Flame-proof Push- 
button Motor Switches. 


to ‘‘ work safely ’’ and to observe carefully all the works 
safety rules and make himself cognizant with the particular 
hazards (if any) of the work upon which he will be engaged. 
[In this manner, at the very outset of his career he is made 
‘ safety-conscious.’’ He is then introduced to his foreman, 
who takes him round the plant and explains the general works 
rules to him, and points out to him the hazards of the work, 
and the various safety devices, such as gloves, goggles, special 
clothing, etc., he will be required to wear. He also undergoes 
a very thorough medical examination to ensure that he is 
physically fitted for the work he will be expected to do. His 
progress is watched by the safety officer, and any necessary 
hints or instructions are given to him. 

The responsibility of those in supervisory capacities for the 
men under them has a very important bearing on the attitude 
of the men towards safe working. It ensures that the drive 
for safety is downwards, and not upwards as is so often the 
case. 


A man soon realises that unsafe practices indulged in bring 


retribution in the form of a smart reprimand from those in 
authority, and this had been instrumental in inculcating in 


the employees a very definite safety-mindedness. 

As a further incentive towards safety-mindedness, this works 
is in competition with the many branches of Monsanto in 
Great Britain and America for the best safety record. Each 
quarter the number of man-hours worked since the last lost- 
time accident is computed in each works, and the works with 
the greatest number to its credit is awarded a safety trophy. 
This trophy is held until the end of the following quarter. 
The works which wins it five times (not necessarily 
successively) receives the trophy as a permanent award. The 
progress of the Ruabon Works in this competition is indicated 
by a score-board inside the main gates. This board shows the 
date of the last lost-time accident, the number of man-hours 
worked since that date, the department in which the last lost- 
time accident occurred, and the number of man-hours worked 
on the previous run. This has been found to’ stimulate the 
interest of the men in the progress of the competition, which 
has its reflection in a greater endeavour to maintain and 
improve on past working. 
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Fig. 2.—Ladder Clips for use 
on pipe lines. 


As may be expected, all machinery is efficiently guarded, 
and in addition many ingenious devices have been introduced 
to ensure the safety of particular pieces of machinery. 
Examples of this are a safety catch for flame-proof push- 
button motor switches (Fig. 1). These are fitted to the switches 
in sueh a way that when closed on the starting button they 
prevent it being used. They are painted post-office red, and 
it is a serious offence for any man to remove one of these 
catches without direct authority. For the ordinary type of 
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push-button switch a safety device has been devised in the 
form of a polished steel plate which fits on studs on the 
casing of the switch and completely covers the push-buttons, 
and bears in red ‘‘ Warning—Men Working.’’ Again, it is a 
serious offence to remove one of these plates until the job is 
finished. 

The ladder clip (Fig. 2) is another interesting device. This is 
fitted into the rungs of the ladder and is then hooked over 
the pipe-line, when it is impossible for the ladder to slip. 
This clip was designed by our foreman-mechanic and is widely 
used. In certain departments there are vessels which normally 
are working under atmospheric pressure, but in which at times 
there is a tendency for slight pressure to accumulate. Where 
this is the case, and aluminium-foil explosion gasket is fitted 
on the shell of the vessel and vented to the atmosphere. 
Should undue pressure arise in the vessel the explosion gasket 
bursts and the pressure is released in a sate manner. In many 
departments vitriol is used, and at every point where it ‘s 
handled there is fitted a water-spray with a very accessible 
control, providing a copious shower of water instantly in case 
of mishap. In addition, men working in places where there 
is a possibility of vitriol dripping wear rubber suits. In 
certain cases woollen suits are provided which completely 
cover the men. 


The Works Fire Brigade 


Ruabon Works has its own fire brigade. The brigade num- 
bers a personnel of 26, the men being drawn from al] the main 
departments of the works, a certain number from the day- 
workers and an equal number from each of the three shifts. 
In this manner, it is ensured that at any time of the day there 
will be an adequate number of trained men to call upon 
should a fire occur. In addition to the usual hand 
extinguishers which are distributed throughout the works, 
there is in a centrally-situated fire station a Merryweather 
petrol-engine operated fire engine, together with a 60 gal. 
portable foam machine. 

The works is divided into areas for fire-fighting purposes, 
each area having its own fire alarm, enclosed in a glass- 
fronted case and distinctly marked. At various points in each 
area there are prominent notices directing one to the appro- 
priate fire alarm. Each fire alarm is connected electrically 
with the central fire station, and with the electrically operated 
fire svren, which is situated on the roof of the highest building 
in the works. Immediately any alarm button is pressed the 
syren commences to sound and continues until it is switched 
off from the fire station. In addition, on an indicator in the 
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fire station is shown the number of the area in which the 
alarm has been sounded. 

On certain very high buildings in the works, in which, 
should a, fire occur, it might become impossible for a man 
working on the upper floors to get down to ground level, 
there are installed Pyrene automatic fre escapes. These 
escapes are stored on the top floor of each building, adjacent 
to one of the windows. In the window frame these has been 
fitted a steel swivelling arm, to the end of which the fire 
escape is hung. The escape consists of two webbing slings, one 
at each end of an asbestos-covered wire rope of suitable length 
and diameter, the rope passing through a pulley controlled 
by a friction clutch, which allows the rope to pass at a pre- 
determined speed. These fire escapes are tested at regular 
intervals, first of all with a 2-cwt. load and then by various 
members of the fire brigade. 


First Aid Facilities 


At Ruabon Works particular attention is paid to ‘* good 
housekeeping ’’ as an aid to safety, as well as better works 
olganisation. The employees in the various departments are 
required to keep their plants as clean and tidy as possible, 
and a competition is run quarterly for a shield which is 
awarded to the section of the works which maintains its plant 
in the cleanest and tidiest manner consistent with the con- 
ditions under which it operates. In this manner accidents 
due to men falling over obstructions and the like are kept to 
a minimum. 

articular attention is also paid to first aid. Every accident, 
however slight, must be reported, and every injury properly 
attended to. There are 35 first-aid stations distributed through 
the works, each in the care of a fully qualified first-aid man. 
In addition, there is a well equipped ambulance room, with 
oxvgen-administering apparatus, bath, and a reserve supply 
ot medica] stores. 

For the purposes of first aid, the works is divided into four 
areas, over each of which there is a senior first-aid man, who 
supervises the ambulance boxes in his area, and is called in 
by the man in charge of any box in his area should a serious 
injury come in for treatment. The ambulance men attend 
an evening schoo] weekly during the winter months, and dur- 
ing the summer a refresher course is held, at the conclusion of 
which there is a competition for a cup awarded by the works 
manager, together with prizes for the teams participating. 
li this manner the gulf between the winter sessions is bridged 
and the men’s interest and acquaintance with their work 
maintained. 











Safety First at 


By J. S. 


N introducing the subject of ‘* safety first ’’ as practised 
to-day at Port Sunlight, I cannot do better than quote from 
an article by Mr. C. K. Atkinson, the works’ first safety 

inspector, which appeared in a recent issue of ‘* Progress.’’ 
‘‘ Lord Leverhulme, speaking at the annual general meet- 

‘ Another 

point to which we have always paid great attention is 

receiving increased attention throughout the world. That is 

‘Safety First.’’ ‘‘ Safety First’’ means that we take the 

greatest care of the lives and limbs of our workpeople. It is 


ing of Lever Brothers, Limited, in ig1g, said: 


thoughtlessness that brings about nine out of ten accidents. 
3y having little reminders and notices about, we safeguard 
the machine and make it what we call foolproof. I have 
always felt that just as the nineteenth century was the 
century of mechanical development, so the twentieth century 
is going to be the century for humanising our industries and 
of taking more care of the life and limb of the workers than 
of the life and health of the machine. To be lacking in con- 


Port Sunlight 
BOOTE 


sideration for the life, health and happiness of the employee 
is the most shortsighted policy that any firm could adopt.’ ”’ 

That was the first time he talked about it, but a long time 
before, following an accident of a rather serious nature, the 
whole idea was conceived and developed so that there was 
a safety inspector appointed, whose whole time was devoted 
to the interests of safety, care of health of the employees, 
and fulfilling the requirements of all Home Office regulations. 

from the very first step into the factory at Port Sunlight, 
one can see that “ safety first ’’ must be the watchword, for at 
all the entrances, posters issued by the National ‘‘ Safety 
First ’’ Association are exhibited in well-kept and prominently 
placed cases. These are continually being changed and 
switched round, and supplemented in order to stimulate 
interest with special posters relating to road safety in 
general, with the genera] campaign at present in progress 
against road accidents. Further in the factory will be noticed 
smaller posters and warnings relating to the appropriate 
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machines or jobs in hand, as practically every machine has 
special satety devices of its own and each, of course, requires 
its particular instruction. 

All roots are plainly marked whether or not they are sate 
for workmen, and instructions are given for the use of ladders 
when working on them. / 


As there is a considerable amount 


-~ 


yt inside trathce on she 
works roads, which serve the dual purpose of sidings to 
various departments, all level crossings are controlled by 
flag men who wear the distinctive uniform of white coat and 
cap and carry two signalling flags, red and green—they 
control the traftic both ways, 7.e., on road and rail, with a 
safety arm (seen in Fig. 2) and when this is hooked into 
position only one way is free for trafic, whilst tor all road 
trathc the speed limit in the factory is six miles per hour. 
Greater safety of the employees is achieved by the use ol 





Fig. 2..-A Controlled Road Crossing at Port 
Sunlight. 


works, carries out periodical examinations of the health of 
all workers employed in any processes producing dust or 
fumes. This is done at, usually,, three monthly intervals 
and by this means an extremely close watch is kept on the 








state of fitness of the employees, and if doubtful cases should 
arise they. are dealt with immediately by transfer to other 
suitable employment. 

In the departments in which there is any dust both men 
and girls are instructed to wear respirators, but with years 
of work in development of dust collecting apparatus the 
necessity of a general wearing of these by all employees has 
been avoided and their general comfort greatly increased. In 
the handling of powders all possible sources of dust are 
trapped by the fitting of suction pipes, and as a result the 
atmospheric dust content is reduced to the absolute minimum. 
there are, of course, one or two temporary jobs which occur 
periodically, which we are unable to carry out under tnese 
condit:ons, and for these the respirators used are simply the 





Fig. 1.--Electrical Cut-out as used on Manhole 
Door (door closed). 


subways, which are used for taking the bulk of emplovees 
from their place of work to the main outlet road, clear of 
all shunting and road trathc. Incoming tratfic by road is 
suspended during the starting and leaving times, as at these 
periods the roads are thronged with people. As we entertain 
about 140-150,000 visitors each year the subways are used 
by them and there is no interference with the general traftic 
during working hours. This applies also to the system ot 
showing round the visitors, who are taken round a gallery 
clear of aJ] machines and away trom all workers; the chance 
of counter-attraction tor machinists is thereby rendered 
almost negligible. 

A very efficient ambulance brigade is maintained in the 
works, and every first aid box is under the control of at 
least one member who is easily identified either by’ his badge 
or her uniform. In addition to this there is the main surgery, 
in charge of a fully trained hospital sister, and each sub 
surgery, of which there are seven in the factory, has a St. 
John Ambulance nurse in charge, whose duty it is to treat 


all minor injuries and follow up with a caily re-dressing 


6 





until the worker can be discharged as ‘* fit.” This service meg ? 

; en ; fl 

is augmented by the services of a doctor, whose whole time : 

is occupied between the duties cf house surgeon to the Port 

Sunlight Hospital and the works surgeries. The factory Fig. 3. Electrical Cut-out as used on Manhole 


doctor, besides treating these small accident cases at the Door (door open). 
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cotton wool pad between gauze strips and held in position 
We find that this, besides being the most 


tf all respirators, 1s one ol the most comfortable to 


] 
by a wire trame. 


simple « 
wear and, therefore, one which we may rely upon the employee 
stantly having to be told about it, for with 
the more cumbersome types, which possibly are slightly more 


to wear without co! 


efficient, the psychological aspect is definitely a bar to their 
general use as in appearance they could not be described as 
handsome, and though many firms produce a very light mask 
type respirator none compare in weight with the ‘ crude ”’ 
pad and frame. 

In a factory using female labour on machinery, as in the 
case at Port Sunlight, girls must be trained to a very high 
standard of efficiency in order to run the machines to their 
maximum capacity. Our method of doing this is to employ 
girls from their introduction as learners, and on our being 


satisfied that they are fully capable of taking over the sole 
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Fig. 4. Locking Device as used for locking 
switches on machines. 
charge, they are given a machine card which is worded as 
follows fhe person whose Signature and Tally Numbe: 
appears on this Card is the only one authorised to start 01 
stop this Motor. (ny othe1 person working or otherwise 


interterin?g with same. ex¢ Cpl with the know le¢ re and consent 


of the Foreman of the Department, will be lable to instant 
dismissal. In case of emergency the power can be switched 
off by any person.’’ This card must be signed by the girl 
when passed as competent, and she keeps it for whicheve1 


machine she may be put to work upon. Whenever a girl is 
placed in charge of a machine she must exhibit her card in 
the special holder which is fixed to the machine and by this 
means we are sure that the operators themselves are confident 
of their mastery over the machines, so that general ease and 
safety results. 

In all departments in which inflammable liquids are used 
in other than permanent vessels, special cupboards are pro 
vided with outside doors for the storage, and each temporary 
stock is carried locked in these cupboards. 


All hoists, winches and cranes are subject to a general 
1] spection oO} the powel units every week end and a full 
report of the inspection is filed. On all machines, on which it 
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is possible, all controls are interlocked with only one starting 
point, so that should the emergency arise any of the operators 
may stop the machine but only One may Start it. 

\n electrical ** cut-out ’’ just installed in the factory, on 

mixers requiring frequent internal cleaning, provides that 
whenever the man-hole door is opened the power to the motor 
of the agitators is cut off and, as through the man-hole door 
ali communication for cleaning is established, the possibility 
of the man-hole door being closed is eliminated (Figs. 1 
and 3). 
\nother very simple, but nevertheless effective, locking 
device on electric switches, which we use to lock a switch in 
the ** off position, comprises an ordinary cupboard type 
lock fitted to the side of the switch box (Fig. 4). The push-on 
lever is slotted to take the slide of the lock, and so the switch 
is held out. Whenever any of the machine cleaners are 
engaged on a machine fitted with these locks they must first of 
all lock the switch in the ‘ off ’’ position and carry the key 
in their pocket; further, the key is not to be allowed out of 
their possession whilst engaged on that machine. This device 
is fitted on all machines, the cleaning of which entails the 
cleaners getting into the framework of the machine. 

All conveying systems are supplied with special crossings 
and have several ‘‘ stop ’”’ buttons along their length for 
stopping in case of emergency, and are only started by certain 
authorised persons. It is a rule that ladders must be fitted with 
special non-slip feet and/or be secured at the job for which 
they are being used, and they are tested periodically to ensure 
their safety. Safety belts are used on all jobs where possible, 
We make 
a great use of reflecting mirrors for eliminating corner 
dangers and also for back views of packing machines—they 
are used for hoist attendants to obtain a better view of their 
work on the ground. 

The old axiom that ‘‘ Accidents will happen ’’ still remains, 
and it is a known fact that about 60 per cent. of all accidents 
are preventable but still they do occur, and the cause in most 
cases in any well-regulated factory to-day is the failure of 
the human element. The reward for our efforts is to be found 
1. our frequency and severity rates, which compare very 
tavourably with those of other soap and chemical works. 


and on all landing stages where hoists are in use. 








Bequests for Scientific Research 
Will of the late Sir Henry Wellcome 


SIR HENRY SOLOMON WELLCOME, LL.D., F.R.S., otf 6 
Gloucester Gate, Regents Park, N.W., and Snow Hill Build- 
ings, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., a founder of Burroughs 
Wellcome and Co., who formed the Wellcome Foundation 
of which he was governing director) to take over Burroughs 
Wellcome and Co.’s business and also various scientific 
research institutions and museums established by him, who 
died on July 25, 1936, aged 82 vears, has left a fortune of 
{2,135,959 OTOSS, with net personalty £2,005,063. 

\mong his bequests he left all his personal effects and his 
collections ot MSS.. historical] 
objects, and furniture in his residence to his trustees, to be 


paintings, prints. books, 
utilised for the furnishing and equipment of the museums, 
libraries, or research bureaux, laboratories, etc., in England 
or elsewhere connected with the organisations of the Well- 
come Foundation. He also directed his trustees to pay, within 
25 vears of his death, to special trustees the sum of $250,000 
for the library and auditorium, with assembly- rooms, park, 
and sports field, etc., at Garden City, Blue Earth County, 
Minnesota, which he was having erected (in the names of his 
late brother, the Rev. George T. Wellcome, and himself) as 
a memorial to their parents, and also, when opened for use, 
a further $150,000 as an endowment fund therefor, directing 
that the memorial should be known as ‘‘ The Wellcome 
Memorial.’’ The residue of his property he left for the 
purpose of ‘‘ The Research Undertaking Charity’’ fund, 
for the advancement of research work which may conduce to 
the improvement of the physical conditions of mankind. 
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Safety at a Tar and Benzole Distillation Works 


By L. SHUTTLEWORTH 


HE works to which this article refers is the central dis- 

tillation plant of Dorman, Long and Co., Ltd., at Port 

Clarence, near Middlesbrough, Yorkshire, which con- 
sists mainly of steam and fire heated stills with the ancil- 
lary apparatus of fractionating columns, condensers, etc. 
Machinery is not much in evidence, except for necessary 
pumps and agitators. These works deal with 500,000 gal. 
of crude benzole and g,ooo tons of crude tar per month, and 
the main products are motor spirit, pure benzole, pure toluene, 
pure xylene, narrow boiling range solvents, heavy naphthas, 
road tars, bitumen mixtures, pitch, anthracene oil, creosote 
oil, absorbing oil, hot pressed naphthalene, sublimed naphtha- 
lene, black varnish, disinfectants and winter wash. 

The company’s central labour department deal with all the 
details of general safety work and collect all statistics of 
accident frequency and severity. The distillation works in 
common with all the works of the company has a “ safety 
first ’? committee composed of six workmen and six members 
of the staff who meet monthly to review all accidents (in- 
cluding potential accidents), appoint sub-committees for 
special safety problems, review safety literature, etc. This 
committee sends a representative to the Tees-Side Industrial 
Safety First Committee with the object of co-ordinating local 
work so far as practicable. The result of the above organisa- 
tion, helped by membership of the National Safety First 
Association, is that the ideal of safety at work has been so 
emphasised that it has attained a first-class importance in 
the minds of both staff and workmen. 

The question of safety on the works under discussion can 
conveniently be divided into two main classes: (1) The safety 
of process operations to avoid such accidents as those arising 
from gassing’, fire and explosions; (2) all other safety work. 


Gassing Accidents 


A permit form has been developed, complying with the 
chemical works regulations, which is issued before any 
‘closed vessel ’’? may be entered. The tank is first passed by 
an examiner (generally the chief chemist). The permit passes 
to the foreman who signs it and names the man who is to 
enter the ‘‘ closed vessel.’’ The manager of the works then 
signs the permit and appoints in writing the member of the 
staff who is personally to supervise the work and who now 
receives the permit. It will be seen that by this means al] 
responsible members of the stafi know of the action taken 
and that the apparently loose ends are ultimately gathered 
together in the appointment of one supervisor. Tuition is 
given in gas rescue and oxygen administration. Gas rescue 
apparatus is of the Salvus half-hour type. Air breathing 
apparatus of the Antipoys type is in use tor cleaning tanks 
and stills which have not been passed as ‘ safe to enter.”’ 
Both of these safety devices are supplied by Siebe, Gorman 
and Co., Ltd. 


Fire and Explosion Hazards 

\ll electrical motors are supplied with one quart carbon 
tetrachloride extinguishers (Pyrene Co., Ltd.). All plants 
working on inflammable material are supplied with one or 
more 2-gal. ‘‘ foam ”’ machines. One 1o-gal. and one 34-gal. 
““foam *’ machines are stored at a central point. A con- 
tinuous ‘‘ foam ”’ generating plant comprising a centrifugal 
water pump and two 220 lb. generators together with two 
tons ot foam powder is installed in the central fire station. 
This installation is coupled by steel pipe-lines to nine 
strategic points on the works, and is also capable of deliver- 
ing toam direct to the large motor spirit tanks which are 
isolated from each other by retaining walls enclosing an area 
capable of holding their contents. 

Water hydrants connected to the works circulating system 
at 50 lb. pressure are distributed throughout the works, and 


nozzles of the ‘‘ London ’”’ type are available tor use in com- 
bating smoke or vapour; these ‘‘ London ”’ type nozzles are 
supplied by John Morris (Fire Snow), Ltd. High-pressure 
water at 100 lb. pressure is also available by means of a water 
by-pass system fitted to the foam generating plant. About 
20 tons of sand is stored in a central position with the object 
of being available to form a barrier against burning oils. 

All directly fired stills are fitted with dampers and steam 
pipes capable of clearing air from flues and hearths. All 
buildings housing inflammable material are. illuminated only 
from the outside by floodlighting through the windows. 
Permission is required for the use of any portable light work- 
ing off the lighting circuit. No electric motor is allowed in 
or near buildings containing benzole products. Printed per- 
mission is required for riveting, welding or use of any port- 
able fire. 

Crude benzole is brought from the coke oven installations 
in the company’s own barge. During unloading operations 
a “* restricted area ’’ is roped off on the wharf and precautions 
are taken to avoid naked lights within a 1oo-feet radius of 
the barge. The same procedure is in application during the 
shipment of cargoes of motor spirit by tank steamers. Fire 
practice is held weekly in order to maintain the apparatus 
described in proper working condition and to cultivate a high 
standard of skill amongst the volunteer firemen recruited from 
the works. Each volunteer has two hours’ practice every third 
week, for which he is paid a sma]l] agreed payment. 

Electricity and steam operated fire hooters are fixed at con- 
venient points on the works. All safety valves are tested by 
the section process man each shift and a member of the staff 
makes a weekly inspection. Benzole rectification stills are 
examined under pressure yearly. Tanks and stills which 
have been under repair are hydraulically tested. 


Static Electricity 

[he phenomenon of discharge of static electricity is one 
which affects works dealing with low-flash spirits. Under 
dry conditions the flow of benzole and allied products through 
steel pipes gives rise to an accumulation of electricity in the 
system, which, failing rapid discharge to earth, rises to a 
high potential and may pass to a lower potential system by 
sparking across a gap surrounded by an inflammable mix- 
ture. For instance, such conditions could arise whilst filling 
a rail tank with spirit, the gap being the distance separating 
the filling pipe from the tank top. In order to prevent the 
possibility of static discharge, all storage tanks are per- 
manently earthed and rail tanks and road tanks are earthed 
during loading and unloading by means of a clip-on earthing 
system. 

The benzole washing plant contains cylindrical mixing 
vessels of 6,000 gal. capacity. Kestner agitators are fitted 
and are driven by belt gear. To avoid the danger of static 
discharge from accumulations produced by the belt drives the 
atmosphere of the building is kept humid, especially during 
summer weather, by copious washings of water. 

All satety notices, permits and posters are printed black on a 
yellow ground. The bath house and ambulance room are 
painted black and yellow. Chemical works regulations make 
it necessary to provide washing accommodation for the use of 
workers in the tar industry. The ambulance room and baths 
are under one roof and are in charge of an ambulance atten- 
dant. Nearly 1o per cent. of the workmen are members of the 
St. John Ambulance Association, the work of which organisa- 
tion-is much to be commended. Medical supervision is pro- 
vided by the company’s own doctor, who attends at intervals 
for examination of pitch workers. The company has also 
attempted to collect their accumulated knowledge and 
experience in the form of a set of rules covering the works 
operations. These rules are posted in appropriate positions. 
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Observations on Plant Accessories 


By J. H. WEST 


PART from the main units of plant in a chemical or 
other product factory there are an enormous number of 
accessory items of equipment, and at least as much 


thought and care should be devoted to the design, selection 
and use of these as to the large vessels and machines. 
Accessories are so numerous and so varied that it is essential 
to standardise as far as possible. This means a lot of work at 
the beginning, but saves endless time and trouble not only in 


ordering spares, but also in repair work and in the design 


and carrying out of alterations and extensions. Let us take 
pipework, for example—a very important item in most 
chemical plants. There should be a standard specification tor 


each of the different classes of pipe used in the factory. kor 
cast iron pipes, whether spigot and socket or flanged, all that 
is needed is to select the appropriate British Standard Speci- 
fication for the use to which the pipe is to be put. The wall 
thickness, depending on the pressure to be used or the amount 
of corrosion expected, is specified by the ‘‘ class ”’ of the pipe, 
and the flange dimensions and drilling by the flange ‘ tables.”’ 
In most cases Table D flanges will be found suitable. As 


regards steel pipes, there are tio qualities mostly used— 
“ water quality,’’ painted blue. and ‘* steam quality,’’ painted 
red. For high pressures it is safer to specify solid-drawn 


tubing. 
Valves and Pipe Fittings 


The method of attaching the flanges should be specified as 
screwed and expanded,’’ *‘ screwed, expanded and welded 
at the back,’’ or whatever arrangement is, considered most 


es 


suitable for the purpose in view. For pipes under 4 in. bore, 
socket joints can with advantage be used instead of flanges, 
but either a flanged joint or a running joint with backnut must 
be put in at intervals to facilitate erection and taking down. 
For non-ferrous pipes it is necessary to specify the quality ot 
the metal, the wall-thickness gauge and whether the diamete1 
given is inside or outside. The method of attaching flanges, 
and the size and drilling of the flanges should be standardised. 

Valves and cocks, of which there is usually great variety 
in a chemical factory, for steam, water, effluent, compressed 
air, gas, and process liquors of various kinds should be 
standardised, and the preparation of a tuble or blueprint show- 
ing the main dimensions, and especially the length over 
flanges and the size and drilling of flanges, for all standard 
vaives and cocks is most useful when making drawings of 


alterations or extensions. It should be pointed out that 
standards should be reviewed and revised if necessary, say, 
every five years. New and improved types of valves and 


cecks are continually coming on the market which should be 
tried out, and if found better from the points of view of 
efficiency, life, and price, after prolonged tests, they can be 
giadually substituted for the older patterns and be made 
standard for all new work. 


Pipe Supports 


Pipe supports can also be standardised to a considerable 
extent, and this is well worth doing. Four or five different 
types of top-end for attachment direct to the flanges of steel 
beams or to angles supported between beams will suffice, with 
one or two types of clips at the bottom end for holding the 
pipe, the suspension rod between the two fittings bemg 
adjusted to the length required in each instance. 

Measuring instruments are used in ever-increasing variety in 
chemical factories. They are indispensable for scientific 
control, but, and this is a point often overlooked, it is essen- 
tial to keep them in good working order and accurate or they 
will do more harm than good. There are two ways of doing 
this; one is to have means in the factory of checking or 
calibrating the instruments, and this involves competent 
personnel as well as apparatus, or a servicing contract can be 


placed with a firm who make instruments of the type under 
consideration to have a representative call once a month or 
once in three months and check all instruments, those found 
inaccurate being repaired or readjusted. This system is very 
useful where there are a large number of recording thermo- 
meters, pyrometers, or gauges, the repair and adjustment of 
which is usually beyond the capabilities of the factory main- 
tenance staff. 

Every factory of any size should be equipped with a gauge 
testing apparatus for pressure gauges, and with a standard 
voltmeter and ammeter. For checking pyrometers a lead or 
salt bath should be available if they are to be checked in the 
factory. Flowmeters should be checked at intervals. Those 
for liquid by tank calibration if possible, and those for air 
or gases by the pitot tube method. An accurate anemometer 
is a useful instrument for checku 
deliveries. 


draughts and _ fan 
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Recording Instruments 


While on the question of recording instruments attention 
may be called to the fact that in some instances, after a good 
deal of money has been spent on these instruments, little oi 
no real use is made of the charts. These charts, if regularly 
examined and compared, afford an invaluable means of con- 
trolling and checking operating conditions and detecting 
abnormal happenings such as excessive use of steam or cooling 
water, due very probably to careless operation, or perhaps to 
defective or dirty plant. Very often, however, it is not 
made the duty of any one membcr of the technical or 
managerial staff to examine the charts and investigate the 
cause of any abnormality, and this essential work gets 
neglected gradually and the whole object for which the 
instruments were put in is defeated. 

Automatic control apparatus for regulating temperatures, 
plessures, rates of flow, and so on, are coming into much more 
general use than was the case even a few years ago. Many 
of these devices are quite dependable over long periods, but 
others are less successful. One of the best, in the writer’s 
opinion, is the Carlstedt regulator made by Hopkinsons, Ltd. 
This is operated by a small electric motor, and can be used 
for controlling a wide variety of factors, from temperature or 
pressure to humidity or consistency. It is a sound engineering 
job with nothing at all likely to go wrong, and can be made 
to give extremely sensitive regulation. The fact that no com- 
pressed air, steam or water, but only a very small supply o1 
electric current is required to operate it is a great advantage. 


Automatic Devices 


There is one point with regard to all automatic devices, 
including fire and other danger alarms, recorders and operat- 
ing means, which cannot be stressed too strongly, and that is 
the necessity for regular testing and keeping in adjustment 
when necessary. The automatic device relieves the workman 
of doing something by hand or watching something carefully 
and he is not expecting it to fail, consequently, if anything 
does go wrong with it some time may elapse before the failure 
is discovered and serious harm may be done in the meantime. 
Hence the necessity for regular routine tests at sufficiently 
frequent intervals. 

A type of accessory which could be more widely used with 
advantage is the pneumatic dip indicator for tanks and vessels. 
[It consists of a bell with an opening fixed near the bottom 
of the vessel and a small pipe leading away to a mercury or 
oil U-tube gauge, which can be at any distance from the 
vessel. To a tee piece on this pipe at a point near the gauge 
a hand air pump or a supply of compressed air is connected. 
In order to read the dip of the vessel it is only necessary to 
force air into the pipe until it flows out through the opening 
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at the bottom of the bell. The gauge will then show the dip 
in the tank. 

Two points should be noted in arranging these indicators ; 
the tube should be carried up, preferably through the top of 
the vessel, but in any case to a point well above the highest 
level of the liquid to prevent the liquid finding its way along 
the tube to the gauge; and great care must be taken to ensure 
that all joints on the tube and gauge are absolutely air-tight 


~ 
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and will remain so, otherwise false readings may be 
obtained. Actually, the bell is unnecessary, and a straight 
piece of pipe of not too small bore with open end at the bottom 
will do equally well. Instead of a U-tube gauge, a dial type 
gauge with scale calibrated to the actual levels in the vessel 
can be used. This device not only saves time in operation, 
but also saves a lot of work with a dipstick during the 
periodical liquor stocktakings. 








Some Chemical Plant Users’ Problems 


By ‘‘ CHEMICAL WORKS MANAGER ” 


HE many problems and difficulties connected with the 

managements of chemical works are concerned to a 

considerable degree, directly or indirectly, with 
combustion. 

Substantial savings are waiting to be attained by the more 
efficient use of waste heat from furnace settings, using not 
only steam boilers but also economisers. [01 this purpose, 
I. Green and Son, Ltd., the original inventors (in 1845) of 





This ‘‘ Foster ’’ Steel-tube High Pressure Econ- 

omiser Installation can be supplied for pressures 

up to 2,000 lb. per sq. inch and over ; as shown, 

the front door of the casing is open. (E. Green & 
Son, Ltd.) 


the economiser, have four standard types available for raising 
the temperature of the teed water to, say, 300° F. or over. 
The ordinary industrial design, for pressures up to 250 lb. per 
sq. in., consists of a nest of vertical cast iron tubes, 4 9/16 in. 
external diameter and generally 9g ft. 9 in., but sometimes 
11 ft. 6 in., high, fixed close together, operated in parallel 
and provided with mechanical scraper gear, operating on the 
outside of the tubes to prevent non-conductive deposits of 
soot and fine ash. 

For very high steam pressures the firm manufactures the 
well-known  ‘‘ Foster ’ horizontal gilled = steel tube 
steaming ’’ or ‘* non-steaming,’’ which 
consists of 2 in. steel tubes having outside gills of cast iron 


economiser. for 


shrunk on, so that no external corrosion of the steel is possible 
and much increased rate of heat transmission results. These 
cilled tube economisers, cleaned by steam blowers, will stand 
up to 2,000 lb. per sq. in. pressure or over, while they are 
light in weight. In addition there are the ‘* Green ”’ vertical 


C 


cast iron tube high pressure economisers, with mechanical 
scrapers, having special ‘‘ ring-stay ’’ joints, suitable for a 
working pressure up to 500 Ib. per sq. in., and the horizontal] 
cast iron gilled tube economiser, cleaned with steam blowers, 
also for pressures up to 500 lb. 

le tfective heat insulation is of importance for the econom1- 
cal operation of chemical works, including steam boilers and 
pipes, waste heat trunking, turnace settings, and plant such 
as condensers, cooling towers, stills, and similar units. 
Specialists in this field are William Kenyon and Sons, Ltd., 
who supply every variety of covering, whilst also being well 
known for the manutacture of ropes and rope driving installa- 
tions, at short or long centres. For the conditions of high 
steam pressures and temperatures and waste heat trunking 
they have available their special ‘‘ Kisol No. 1’ asbestos- 
Nieselguhr (diatomaceous earth) which will stand tempera 
tures up to 1,000° F. For placing on top of this, as well as 


tor ordinary industrial steam heat insulating conditions up 


to, say, 400-600° F., they use slag wool, asbestos, 85 per cent. 
magnesia, or their ** Kisol No. 2’ asbestos-Kieselguhr com. 
position. The outside of the covering can be protected by 


hard setting composition, canvas, or sheet metal. 

[In this latter connection it is also of interest to mention 
another Kenyon production, the ‘* Kemper ”’ patent system of 
heat insulation for large cylindrical surfaces, over 30 In. dia 
meter, such as cooling towers, distillation plant, and road 
and rail tank wagons. These consist in the use of a series 
of standard interlocking sheet metal panels, made of gal- 
vanised iron or any desired acid-resisting metal with flocculent 
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The ‘‘Green’’ Special ‘‘ Ring-Stay’’ Joint 
High Pressure Cast Iron Economiser, operated 
with scrapers is supplied for pressures up to 
500 Ib. per sq. inch. (E. Green & Son, Ltd.) 


insulating material attached on the under-surface, such as 
slag wool. 

lor chemical plant operating under_ very high pressure 
conditions, and also steam boilers, of great interest are the 
liquid level indicators made by Richard Klinger, Ltd., who 
have a complete range suitable for pressures up to 5,600 |b. 
(2.5 tons) per sq. in. In the construction of all, these indica- 
tors very thick flat plate glass of the reflex prismatic type is 











Heat Insulation has been properly applied to this 

Water Tube Boiler at the Soap Works of Thomas 

Hedley, Ltd., Trafford Park, Manchester. The insu- 

lating material was supplied by William Kenyon & 
Sons, Ltd. 


used, which will stand any pressure, forming the front po: 
tion only of a metal body. By this method the light striking 


the steam or other vapour is reflected to the eye of the 


observer from the back of the glass, and the corresponding 
portion therefore appears light or silvery coloured. In the 
liquid space, however, the light passes through both the glass 
and the liquid, and is absorbed by the back of the metal bodv 
so that the water or other liquid appears to be black in colour, 
because no light is reflected. 

The essential differences between the various types of level 
indicators is the method of constructing the body or metal 
pertion, generally of heavy forged steel, and of making a joint 


DS — wes 





The ‘‘ Hopkinson ’’ Automatic Regulator is provided with 
a desuperheater arrangement on the steam pipe line 
(centre) and an automatic control valve (left) ; together 
with the ‘‘ Hopkinson-Moynan ’’ Steam Purifier (right) it 
gives a combined unit for controlling the purity and tem- 
perature of superheated steam. (Hopkinsons, Ltd.) 


between the latter and the glass. 
Klinger’s ‘* Klingerit 


For the latter purpose the 
jointing material is used, whilst also 
there is available for many purposes the special ‘‘ Klingerit 
1,000 ’’ asbestos-jointing with a special bonding media and an 
internal steel wire mesh which will stand pressures of 1,000 
atmospheres (15,000 lb. or 6.7 tons per sq. in.) and tempera- 
tures up to 2,700° F. and is highly resistant to al] kinds of 
deleterious gases and vapours. 

In many chemical plant operations most effective contro] 
can be obtained by the use of the ‘‘ Hopkinson automatic 
electro-mechanical regulator,’ a production of Hopkinsons, 
ltd. This will control automatically within very fine limits 
such conditions as pressure, temperature, and rate of flow of 
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steam, air, and any other gaseous medium, including com- 
pressed air, humidity of air (or other gas), rate of flow and 
temperature of liquids, and the level of liquids in tanks o1 
other apparatus. 

In geheral, the principle of this regulator consists in the 
use of a flexible diaphragm or a metal bellows which alters 
In position according to the conditions and actuates a spring 
device. This in turn, by its movement, operates a rocking 
lever arm, the long end of which moves vertically a very 








wu _ 
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Liquid Level In- 
dicators are ob- 
tainable for pres- 
sures up to 250 
Ib. per sq. inch. 
(R. Klinger, Utd.) 


The ‘‘ Hopkinson ’’ Automatic Regu- 
lator can be arranged for pressure 
control. (Hopkinsons, Ltd.) 


short distance between an upper and a lower contact, both of 
which are connected to a supply of electricity, either A.C. o1 
D.C. Asa result the rocking arm, according to whether the 
top or bottom contact is touched, reverses the direction of a 
small self-contained electric motor, operating through reduc- 
tion gearing, which by means of a driving pinion and a chain 
of any desired length, operates a control valve. When there 








A Portable Pressure and Draught Indicator of 

this pattern can be usefully employed in all 

works where there are furnaces, retorts, or 
flues. (George Kent, Ltd.) 


is an appreciable lag between the adjustment and the final 
result there is included a device of two pinions of unequal 
size, connected by a driving chain at very short centres which 
prevents ‘* hunting,’’ which the pressure, temperature, o1 
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other condition required is adjusted by a lever moving over a 
circular indicator. 

A portable pressure and draught indicator for retorts, 
furnaces, flues, etc., is made by George Kent., Ltd. This 
draught indicator is about 6 in. diameter by 2 in. thick and 
weighs only 3 lb. with the handle removed. It is, therefore, 
quite suitable for portable use in any works. The back is 
covered with soft insulating material to enable it to be applied 
to rough furnace walls, retort settings, etc., and as it works 
on the moving gate principle, taking a certain quantity of 
gas through the instrument, small leaks in the neighbourhood 
of the pressure connection are of no consequence. According 
to the pressure or draught inside the furnace, either gases 
pass through the instrument to atmosphere, and in_ their 
passage past the spring-controlled gate cause the gate to 
move and indicate pressure, or if the pressure is below, atmos- 
pheric air is drawn in through the instrument and the gate 
and pointer move to indicate draught. The scale of the 
Instrument is normally graduated up to 0.5 in. w.g. in either 
direction, although the instrument illustrated is graduated up 
to 1 in, w.g.; this means that 1/100 in. w.g. can be easily read 


on the scale. : 


Removal of Dust from Air and Gases 


For dealing with almost every description of dust In air 
or other eas electrostatic methods are the most efficient. 
The pioneers in this field are Lodge-Cottrell, Ltd., who have 
over 3,000 installations at work throughout the world in the 
chemical, mining, metallurgical, cement, and other indus- 
tries. Notable applications in chemical works include com- 
plete clectrofilter equipment for contact and chamber plants 
for removing dust from hot gases and precipitating acid mist, 
treaters for the recovery of valuable fine smelter fumes, and 
dust precipitators for kilns and calcinators. 

In basic principle the dust-laden atmosphere is caused to 
travel through towers or compartments provided with a series 
of metal plates or pipes, known as collector electrodes, which 
are earthed. Jetween these plates, or in the pipes, hang rods 
or wires acting as discharge electrodes connected to a high 
tension (about 60,000 volts) direct current electrical supply. 
Consequently, a corona discharge takes place from the wires, 





The ‘*‘ Emcol’’ Totally-enclosed Flame-proof Elec- 

tric Motor can be safely used in atmospheres which 

are laden with explosive vapours. (Laurence Scott 
& Electromotors, Ltd.) 


and all the dust particles are electrified and repelled towards 
the earthed collector electrodes. These are generally pro- 
vided with motor-driven rapping hammers to shake off the 
accumulated dust, which falls into suitable hoppers below, 
while the air (or gas) passes on entirely free from dust. One 
of the outstanding advantages of this system is that particles, 
solid and liquid, below 10 microns (one thousandth of a milli- 
metre) in size, in the “fume” or ‘‘cloud’’ stage, are 


removed practically as easilv as large particles. Power con- 


sumption does not exceed about 1 unit per 100,000 cu. {t. of 
air (or other gas), the necessary high tension direct current 
being obtained by means of the latest static totally enclosed, 
oll immersed, metal-oxide rectifiers or synchronous dise 
rectifiers fed from the ordinary low tension mains through 
special step-up transformers. 

When it is necessary to drive plant in an explosive atmos- 
phere, Lawrence, Scott and Electromotors, Ltd., make special 
types of explosion-proof electric motors. For sizes up to 
about 30 h.p. the motor is of the totally enclosed type, cooling 
being by radiation through the carcase. The latter is of rolled 





An Aerial Ropeway provides convenient means for con- 

veying material. This installation, at a cement works, 

is moving limestone over a distance of five miles. 
(British Ropeway Engineering C., Ltd.) 


steel of solid construction, the mechanical joints having a 
machined width of at least an inch, while all the motors are 
tested to withstand an internal pressure of 150 lb. per sq. in. 
in the case of larger sizes, a flame-proof fan cooled motor of 
the *‘ Emcol”’ type is supplied, this having a sealed inner 
shell fitted with a number of steel radiating tubes, with the 
internal air circulated through the machine and the tubes 
by an internal fan. An external fan within the outer casing 
ot the motor directs a stream of cooling air over the surfaces 
ot the tubes, which lie in a space between the inner shell and 
an outer casing. This method of cooling enables machines 
to be built which are smaller and less expensive than plain 
totally enclosed flame-proof motors for sizes above 30 h.p. 


Ropeways for Conveying 


kor chemical works a valuable method of conveying, not 


bcing utilised to the fullest extent, is the aerial rope system 
for both long and short distance operation. Prominent in this 
held are the British Ropeway Engineering Co., Ltd., who 
specialise on all the three systems of rope conveying, mono- 
cable, bi-cable and jig-back. 

It will be remembered the general principle involved is te 
ust Wire ropes which are carried on trestles made of steel, 
wood, or concrete. For the mono-cable system one endless 
rope is used travelling continuously, to which the carriers 
are attached. In the bi-cable system stationary track ropes 
are used on which the carriers travel along with a separate 
endless continuously moving haulage rope. By either method 
any suitable form of power can be utilised, operating at one 
of the end stations, but often the action of gravity will do 
all or part of the work, while the jig-back is another variety. 
Small ‘* Breco ”’ 
to carry almost any type of material not only for long dis 


rope conveyors for industry can be arranged 


tance work, up to 4o-50 miles if necessary, such as in con- 
nection with limestone, ore, clay, and similar material, but 
also for relatively short distances of a few hundred yards, or 
even feet, in a chemical or other works. Many different designs 
of carrier are available, along with different methods for 
controlling automatically the loading and the discharge. 
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Metallic Packings Avoid Gland 
Troubles 


THE problem of finding a gland packing suitable for use on 
chemical plant is often solved by the adoption of a purely 
metallic packing. Various forms of such packing are pro- 
duced by the Lead Wool Co., Ltd., whose standard anti- 
friction metallic packings have long been used for steam, 


o 


water and oil, and can also be had made in a different quality 
yf metal which will withstand the action of acid, ammonia, 
ec. 


Packinegs made from this metal (which is known as No. 2 
erade in order to distinguish it from the standard metallic 
packings for ordinary uses) can be had in several forms, @é.g., 
rings of the required size, lengths of either round or square 
section, and loose forms which enable any size of gland to 
be packed from the same tin. The ring form of packing 
can be had made from either fine or coarse metal fibres, or 
trom foil, according to the shape in which it is to be made 
up or the particular requirements of the job. This elasticity 
in the forms of packing which can be produced from the metal] 
often proves of great advantage to engineers who have a 
-pecial gland packing problem, or whose requirements are not 
met by any existing standard packing. The makers are always 
willing to supply samples required for testing purposes, or 
to co-operate in making up packings for special purposes. 
\ new list of standard packings has just been printed and 
can be had on application. 








A New Device for Syphoning 
Liquids 
\LMOsT every tactory handles liquids of some form or other. 


Sometimes these liquids are stored in carboys and are of a 
corrosive nature. o1 


— « 


t may be in large tanks. Up to the 
present the problem of transferring these liquids from in 
whatever they are 
stored to where they 
are required to be 
used has never been 
satisfactorily solved. 
The patent ‘‘Nefil’’ 
unit, supplied — by 
kK. M. Francis, Ltd., 
handles all liquids 
with the greatest of 
ease. If it is a small 
quantity of liquid 
that has to be drawn 
off. the ‘“ Nefil ”’ 
sucks this up and 
stores it and will 
again deliver it 








The ‘* Nefil ”’ 
(E. M. Francis, Ltd.) 


Syphoning Unit. 


where _ required. 
Should it be large tanks that have to be quickly emptied into 


other containers. the Nefil ’?? will equally well assist you 
to do this much more rapidly than formerly. All that is 
necessary is a pipe or any number of pipes fitted with a tap 


<9 as to form a suitable syphon, and one single 


Nefil ” 


unit will start anv number of these syphons in a few seconds. 





Maintaining a Boiler Free from 
Scale 


| HERE are manv steam users who have one or two boilers, o: 
a large number of boilers scattered in various parts of the 
works, to whom the installation of a central water softening 





plant would be inconvenient. In such cases a patent dejecto 
manufactured by Kennicott Water Softener Co., Ltd., which 
is one ot the associated companies of John Thompson 


Engineering Co., Ltd., is undoubtedly the simplest and most 
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economic apparatus on the market for maintaining a boile1 
free from scale. 

One very great advantage of this apparatus is that it takes 
up very, little space. It is extremely simple to operate and 
requires only soda ash, which is the cheapest chemical on 
the market for softening water. The dejector itself, as seen 
from the accompanying illustration, consists of a cylindrical 
vessel, the bottom part of which is fitted with a downtake 
and baffles and the upper portion or dome is a container fot 
soda ash. 

Che operation of the dejector is automatic and very simple. 
The water circulates from the lowest portion of the boiler, 


az 
at 





The ‘* Kennicott’’ Dejector. (Kennicott Water 
Softener Co., Ltd.) 
through the dejector and back again to the boiler. ‘The tem 


porary hardness contained in the water comes down auto 
matically at the temperature obtained in the boiler, and the 
permanent hardness is precipitated by means of the soda ash. 
The precipitated hardening salts are carried with the water 
circulating continuously through the dejector, the hardening 
salts being deposited in the dejector itself, from where they 
are blown down at regular intervals. 

The water returns to the boiler free from suspended matter, 
and on its way back to the boiler a definite quantity of soda 
ash is added in a sufficient quantity to precipitate the pe 
manent hardness contained in the water being fed to the 
boiler. The quantity of soda ash added is controlled very 
simply by means of a piston valve on the front of the dejector. 
The water is reduced to zero hardness in the boiler and the 
atkalinity is maintained at a definite point. 








MAGNESIUM chloride obtained from the Saki lakes (Crimean 
Peninsula) will serve as raw material in the Dnepr electro 
lytic plant at Zaporozhye. It is expected to produce in 1936 
twice as much metallic magnesium as was imported in 1935 
(320 tons). 
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The ‘‘R.F.’’ Spray Gun for Paint Spraying. 
(B.E.N. Patents, Ltd.) ~ 


Paint Spraying Can be Done at 
Greater Speed 


\ NEW spray paint gun, supplied by B.E.N. Patents, Ltd., 
eives maximum speed of application and coverage. A round 
and tan-shaped spray can be secured at will by the simple 
rotation of the spreader cap. Besides handling all the usual 
types of finishing materials, such as lacquers, oil paints, 
varnishes, etc., it is especially suitable for dealing with the 
new synthetic finishes and aeroplane dopes. This new model 
spray gun utilises a special 3-port spray head, so arranged 
that by the simple rotation of the spreader cap a round and 
fan spray pattern is secured. It is a precision built instru- 
ment throughout, and the very finest materials and work 
manship are employed in its manutacture. Two types are 
available—R.F. and R.F.P.—the former being designed fot 
use with a gravity cup, and the latter with a pressure 01 
eravity-feed paint container. Both types are available in 
three sizes of spray heads designed to operate on different 
quantities of air, the caps being numbered 4, 6 and 8, accord 
ing to the number of cu. ft. of air required, 





Every Chemical Factory has 
Weighing Problems 


I; VERY weighing operation requires investigation from time 
to time because money is saved or lost according to both the 
suitability and the fitness of the scale for the purpose it serves. 
't always pays to replace a scale which is not the most suit 
able for its job, just as it pays to replace a worn-out machine. 
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|Fig. 1.—Industrial Visible Weigher equipped with a 
weighing section of roller conveyor tracks. (W. & T 
Avery, Ltd.) 
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Factory weighing operations must be visualised as a com- 
plete system in the chain of purchasing, manufacturing, dis- 
tributing and accounting operations. This fact, although it 
is not generally appreciated in factory organisations, is 
decidedly realised by W. and T. Avery, Ltd., whose range 
ot weighing machines is so wide that there is definitely a 
machine for every weighing purpose. There are regular and 
special fitments which can be fitted to standard machines to 
ensure entire suitability for purpose. Fig. 1 shows an in- 
dustrial visible weigher equipped with a weighing section of 
roller conveyor track, and the machine is shown weighing 
drums of oil. Fig. 2 shows a dormant scale (platform level 
with the floor) as installed for weighing chemicals. 

W. and T. Avery, Ltd., are prepared to study the existing 
weighing practice in any factory to make selections of suit- 
able equipment and place a sound weighing plan before the 
management without cost or obligation. Their world-wide 
experience of industrial weighing problems is a guarantee 
that sound advice will be given. It costs nothing and may 
save much, and the plan is therefore one which should 
certainly appeal to works managers interested in eliminating 
bottlenecks and other sources of loss of protective power. 





Fig. 2.—Dormant Scale (platform level with floor) as 
installed for weighing chemicals. (W. & T. Avery, Ltd.) 








Chemical Stoneware is Still 
Improving 


AN impetus to the even greater use of stoneware in the British 
chemical industries has been given by the tact that it is now 
possible to obtain white chemical stoneware, made in England 
from English raw materials and of a quality at least equal 
to that of the product previously imported from the continent. 

Not content with this achievement and the equally impor- 
tant solution of the problem of producing a stoneware with a 
water absorption of wl, Doulton and Co., Ltd., recently 
conducted exhaustive researches in connection with anothe1 
ceramic problem: the production of porous acid-resisting 
filtering media, designed to simplify and rationalise the pro 
cesses of filtration and clarification for many branches of the 
chemical industry. As a result of these researches, this firm 
can now supply porous filter plates, blocks and other filtering 
media, in varying degrees of porosity. 

These porous filtering bodies are completely resistant to 
the attacks of all acids (except hydrofluoric) and the greater 
number of other aggressive chemicals. For this reason alone, 
their superiority over many other types of filtering media is 
self-evident. They may be used in vacuum filters, pressure 
filters, rotary filters, centrifuges and all similar apparatus, 
and are remarkable for their mechanical strength. Apart 
from the filtration of gases and liquids, these porous filters 
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Porous Ceramic Filter Bodies. (Doulton & Co., Ltd.) 


may be used for the diffusion of air and gases at all tempera 
tures in liquids; and for electrolysis by means of diaphragms 
a special body has been produced. The photographs show a 
selection of these filtering media. 

\ full enumeration of special Doulton chemical plant re 
cently supplied to all parts of the world is not feasible 

hemists and engineers are continually calling upon the 
celamist to assist in designing and making intricate and large 
stoneware equipment. Some new designs of ejectors fo! 
lifting and conveying liquids by means of steam must be 
mentioned, and also an ingenious large stoneware rotating 
dium for pickling light castings, which was shown at the 
Chemical Plant Exhibition in London in June, and was 
there referred to as a triumph in the adaptation of stoneware 
as an engineering material. 

Probably one of the most interesting pieces of special plant 
made this year is a stoneware double-cone emulser now 11 
use, at a large waterworks in the south of England, for the 
ozonisation process of treating drinking water. This emulsei 
is capable of dealing with five million gallons of water a 
day—a _ striking tribute to the mechanical strength of 
stoneware 





Hopper Doors Can Open and 
Close Easily 


QUTLET doors trom hoppers are often a source of annoyance, 
for many of them are stiff, slow, and hard to regulate. These 
difficulties are overcome by the ‘‘F.P.’’ hopper door, made 


clely by Mavor and Coulson, Ltd., for in this door there 














Diagram showing operating principle of ‘‘ F.P.’’ 
Hopper Door. (Mavor and Coulson, Ltd.) 


is no sliding friction between the material stationary in the 
hopper and the door itself. 

\s shown in the accompanying diagrams the ‘‘F.P.’’ hoppe1 
door consists of a short length ot belt, supported under the 
mouth of the hopper by rollers carried on a frame. The door 
is operated by sideways movement of the frame with rack 
and pinion; the ends of the belt are anchored at ‘‘A’’ inde- 
pendently of the frame. As the trame is drawn to the right 
the top belt does not move relative to the hopper, except at 
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the left-hand side where it is rolled down and away from the 
opening; in this way the mouth of the hopper is gradually 
opened, starting at the left, and material is allowed to flow 
out, ° 

In effect the door is a short length of belt conveyor, in 
which the top belt is stationary relative to the hopper, and 
the idlers and the frame carrying them can be moved side- 
ways. Since the friction is only rolling friction, not sliding 
friction, the door is easy both to open and to shut. 

Another advantage of the door is that by eliminating sliding 
friction it allows the mouth of the hopper tou be made much 
wider than possible with an ordinary sliding door. This 1s 
a great convenience where lorries have to be loaded with 
sticky material which requires a wide opening to ensure its 
falling. The heavy friction of an ordinary door set a limit 
to the width of opening formerly practicable. Material such 
as coal or coke is caught and crushed by the closing of an 
ordinary hopper door, and stronger material jams in the door 
and keeps it from closing fully. The ‘“‘F.P.”’ hopper door, 
made in several standard sizes, avoids both crushing and jam 
ming, and it shuts easily and completely. 





aes 


The ‘‘ F.P.’’ Hopper Door as installed beneath loading 
silos. (Mavor and Coulson, Ltd.) 


\s an example of the savings to be made a case may be 
mentioned of hoppers for tarred slag which formerly had 
doors of the common type. On cold mornings it often took 
four men half an hour to open the hopper door, during which 
t:me the lorries were held up and the tarring plant could not 
be started because the hoppers were not being emptied. Here 
a great benefit was obtained by installing an ‘‘F.P.’’ hopper 


| 


coor, for it can be opened and ciosed quickly and easily by 


one man, and the first cost of the new door was soon saved. 





Hygrostatic Mercury Switches are 
Useful 


lr is well known that the presence of an excessive amount of 
humidity in the atmosphere is detrimental to the successful 
functioning of certain electrical appliances. The hygrostatic 
mercury switch here illustrated has been designed automati 
cally to switch on tubular or other form of electrical heaters 
when the percentage of saturation, 7.¢., the relative humidity, 
of the air attains a certain predetermined figure. Conversely, 
the tubular or other type of heater is rendered inoperative 
when the temperature has been raised and the relative 
humidity lowered beyond predetermined requirements. 

The essential part of this apparatus consists of a moisture 
sensitive element, composed of a natural material which is 
very sensitive to the presence of moisture in the air and 
which is extremely rigid, 7.e., non-elastic and definite in its 
action. This element is unique in that it has a linear expan- 
sion approximately three times that of hair. The use of this 
material constitutes a great advance in the development of 
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hygrostatic controls and not 
the least remarkable feature 
thereof is its almost absolute 


ot 
h 





7” i immunity from the collec- 
tt tion of dust and dirt which 

1 would militate against satis- 

| | factory service over a long 

) period of time. It will be 

| noted from the illustration 


that the mercury switch is 





operated by four strands of 


— 


| moisture sensitive element 
| working in conjunction with 


—_ 


a phosphor bronze spring. 





By means of a _ fool-proot 
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and removable key’ the 






instrument can be set for 
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any desired humidity and 
works within + 2 per cent. 
It is not hecessary with 








this automatic instrument to 











use an electrical relay, thus 
making the apparatus more 





simple, iess expensive and 
more reliable. A perforated 
metal surround (not illus- 


Hygrostatic Mercury Switch. 
(C. L. Burdick Manufacturing | 
Co.) freedom from unauthorised 


trated) is supplied to ensure 


interference and give a 
pleasing aspect to the instrument. The makers’ are 
(. L. Burdick Manufacturing Co. 


Boiler Feed Water Should be 
Measured 


V-NoTCH RECORDERS for measuring boiler feed water are 








supplied by the Lea Recorder Co., Ltd. The main object 
i measuring boiler feed water is to determine the heat 
efficiency of the boilers. That such testing is necessary 1s 
only too obvious when it is remembered that the average 
heat efficiency of steam boilers, throughout industrial works 
venerally, is so low, viz., about 60 per cent. Whilst efficien- 
cies of 80 to 85 per cent. are perhaps too high to 
expect (except in special circumstances), it should be possible 
to maintain an efficiency of at least 75 per cent., and, at this 
figure, an ordinary Lancashire boiler steaming for to hours 
per day would consume at least £1,000 worth of coal pe 
year, on the basis of 20s. per ton. Should the ethciency ot 






COUNTER 
INDICATOR 


RECORDER 


FROM 
NATER SUPPLY 


The ‘‘ Trafford ’’ type Lea Boiler Feed Re- 
corder, with automatic float control. (The 
Lea Recorder Co., Ltd.) 


such a boiler, owing to lack of attention and careful checking, 
be allowed to fall to 6o per cent., the extra coal required 
would amount to over 200 tons, which means a dead loss of 
over £200 per boiler per annum. 
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The Lea recorder is an instrument which is specially and 
uniquely applicable to the measurement of boiler feed water. 
The feed water to the boilers is arranged to pass over a 
V-shaped notch before entering the feed pump, 7.e., the 
measurement takes place on the suction side of the feed pump. 
There is no wear or tear, as the water flows guietly through 
the notch, under the sole influence of the “* unerring laws of 
gravitation,’’ and the accuracy is guaranteed within 1 per 
cent., at all rates of flow. The Lea recorder is actuated solely 
by the rise and fall of a float in a tank containing a V-notch, 
and makes use of facts and principles which are well estab- 
lished. The apparatus produces a chart record of the amount 
of water evaporated, and, in the case of the Lea integrator, 
the total amount of water is counted up on dials. 








Contact Rings are Efficient Tower 
Fillings 


THERE are few processes in the chemical industry or in 
industries in which chemical operations are carried on, in 
which at some stage it is not essential to bring gases o1 
vapours into intimate contact with liquids. Amongst the 
numerous tower fillings which have been proposed for in- 
creasing the efficiency of scrubbers, absorbers, fractionating 
columns, reaction vessels and similar plant, Lessing contact 
rings, supplied by The Hydrony] ‘Syndicate, Ltd., have the 
advantage of exposing a greater surface and occupying a 
smaller volume of dead space for a given size of element 
than any other type. 

These contact rings are packed indiscriminately into towers 
or other vessels, supported by suitable grids. Owing to their 
irregular arrangement, a liquid descending and gases w1 
vapours ascending a tower are continually deflected in their 
path, whereby a high degree of turbulence and intermingling 
is obtained and channelling is entirely avoided. The peculiar 
design of the rings also gives them a high drainage capacity. 

Tower filling data for contact rings of the Lessing and 
plain cylindrical type are given below :— 


Number Weight Weight Surface ree 

size of per per per per gas 

ring. cu. ft. 1,000 cu. ft. cu. ft. space. 

(ins.) (Ib.) (Ib.) (Sq. ft.) (per cent.) 

LESSING TYPE. 
* Tron. 
3 3 50 700 35 26 97 
2 2 170 235 40 40 Qo 
1} 13 400 103 41 53 Q5 
I I I,300 34 44 74 Q 3 
; } 2,900 16 45 Q5 Q2 
, I 5,400 O 50 126 QI 
, 3 20,000 3.5 70 163 SO 
! } 71,000 1.3 Q2 252 87 
Stoneware and Porcelain. 
3 8} 50 710 360 2 72 
: ~ 170 “44 4! 39 7! 
if 13 400 111 44 48 70 
I I, 300 35 40 70 O9 
; 3 3,100 17 53 Qo 05 
J 10,700 5 54 135 O1 
PLAIN CYLINDRICAL TYPE. 
Stoneware and Porcelain. 
3 3 54 600 32 21 76 
2 2 1dSO 194 35 31 75 
r} t3 430 89 38 43 73 
I I 1,400 29 41 O62 72 
} } 3,500 13 40 84 690 
S 11,300 5 50 119 63 
3 26,000 2.3 bO 156 59 
} } Q5,000 0.7 07 249 53 
Carbon. 

I »g 1,400 20 28 2 72 
} ; 3,500 10 35 S4 69 

, } Il, 300 3.5 40 eae O3 

ie 


lor other metals, the approximate weights may be calculated 
from the weights given for iron, as follows :—Aluminium, divide by 
3; Copper, add 13 per cent.; Nickel, addto per cent 
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The Measurement and Control of pH Values 


An Instrument for Industrial Use 


RECORDER known as the Multelec, working on the 


potentiometri principle and suitable for the measure 


ment or control of PH values, electrolytic conductivity, 


temperatures or any other condition which through the use of 
a suitable primary element can be made to set up an electro- 
motive force which varies with the condition itself, has been 
added to the range of industrial instruments made by George 
Kent, Ltd. 

In a large number of industries, and tor manutacturing 
processes in general, the accurate determination of acidity 
and alkalinity has been recognised as a very important factor. 
l.xperience shows that their values have a very marked effect 
on the vield and quality of manufactured products, and pat 








Fig. 1. *‘ Kent’’ Multelec Instrument, showing mech- 
anism swung out for inspection. (George Kent, Ltd.) 


ticularly on such a feature as the growth of bacteria. During 
recent years control of acidity and alkalinity by means ot 
hydrogen-ion measurements has become increasingly applied. 


Lhe primary element is of simple design and robust con- 


struction For PH measurement the most usual is the tank 
mounting pattern (Fig. 2), which will deal with such solu 
tions as slurries and pump mixtures of various kinds without 


alli qdanpel QO! becoming choked. 


[he recorder is made in single point and multi point torm. 


the single-point recorder a large capacity pen traces 


continuous record. In the multi-point type as many as sI1x 
temperature records can be printed concurrently on the same 


chart, switching trom one point t 


another every minute. 
ach record is identified by an index number printed on the 
chart next to every point of the dotted record line. The index 
number of the point being recorded is shown up boldly on an 
indicator. The record for two points 1s also made by pen: 

interrupter mechanisn then fitted to the instrument. 
vkich causes one record to be made in a dotted line and the 


her in a series of dashes. 


The key point in the design of the instrument is the central 


mechanism which provides for a very rapid and accurate 
measurement of fluctuating conditions. lhe galvanometer 


needle, when clamped by the scissor mechanism, forms the 
primary part of a motor-driven relay, which develops so much 
power that it cannot be restrained by hand. Ordinar\ 
mechanical friction is thus defeated and cannot disturb the 
accuracy of the reading Fig. 1 shows the instrument opened 


or inspection, and this illustration gives a good idea of 


Out | 


its robust and simple construction. The instrument is fitted 


with a standard electric motor operating on d.c. 
200-250 volts, and on a.c. at 110 volts, 50 cycles. Other 
voltages can be dealt with by a suitable transtormer or moto1 
generator, according to requirements. 

The application of this instrument to a large number ot 
industries should be very wide, and one of 


condensate. ‘This has become a most important teature in 
power plant practice, and for all kinds of process solutions i 
various industries. 


i 


It is hardly necessary to stress the difficulties caused by 





Fig. 2... Tank-mount- 


ing type Primary Ele- PF) 
ment for pH measure- | 
ment. } 


impurities in feed water; also in many industrial pJants where 
acid baths are employed it is essential to know that the bath 
is being maintained on the right strength, if damage to the 
process is to be avoided. In water purification measurement 
of PH is made to ensure pertect coagulation, control of lime 
dosing and other reagents. In sewage treatment there is 
need tor the maintenance of optimum bacterial action by 
control of PH value, also control of reagents where used and 
of neutralisation of trade wastes containing strong acids. 
\t power stations electrolytic conductivity measurement is 
made for immediate detection of any impurity in the teed 
water, also contro] of the AH value of the flue gas washing 
medium. In the paper industry control of PH gives accurate 
sizing and eliminates alum waste. At sugar refineries the 
prevention of inversion and deposition can be made certain 
by PH measurement at many points of the process. In the 
textile industry PH measurements are needed for maintain 


ing accurately the strength of scouring and mercerising baths. 





COPPER suphate imports into Brazil increased from 984 metri« 
tons in 1934 to 1,007 tons In 1935. \ feature of the 1935 trade 
vas the substantial gains made by Germany. Prices of 
(;erman sulphate were appreciably lower than those offered 


by British exporters, the chief participants in the trade. 


1" 


between 


t its many important 
uses, When operating as a Wheatstone bridge, is the deter- 
mination of electrui:ytic conductivity of boiler feed water and 
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Terminating a Research Chemist’s Contract 


County Court Action Against Safety Glass Manufacturers 


HAT was the reasonable notice for a research chemist 
Was the question submitted to Deputy Judge Tudor 
Rees at Willesden County Court on ‘Tuesday, in an 
action by Alfred Rosenthal, Ph.D. (Berlin), 2g Wyndale 
Avenue, Kingsbury, against Lancegaye Safety Glass (1934), 


ltd... Palace Ol Indust - Wembley . 101 t,/ ; 


~/ 

Mr. Carson said plaintiff was given a months’ wages in 
lieu of notice, and his contention was that a reasonable notice 
was three months. Plaintiff was a German, who studied unde! 
Dr. Freundlich in Berlin, where he took a degree in philo 
sophy. He was employed in Germany as an expert chemist 
until 1933, and owing to prevalent ideas there he came to 
knegland. He got in touch with defendants, who were manu 
facturers in safety glass, and he was engaged by them o1 
lbecembe 4, and atter a month's probation he*was elven An 
engagement Tol three months. cing an alien he had to 
obtain permission to work in kngland, and this was given by 


the Home Othce and it was afterwards renewed tor a longet 


period. The terms of an agreement of service were discussed 
but none was come to, but in a draft of one agreement the 
employers suggested that notice should be three months. His 
rate of pay was to be £416 a year, payable /8 a week. 

\WWoriting to the Home Othce for an extension ot permissio} 
to remain in this country, the defendants said he was engaged 
on vital research. The application was granted and during 
1435 he was engaged on important work which necessitated 
considerable research. \ turther extension till May, 1936, 
Wilts eranted by the Home ()thice, but on March 27 plaintifi 
received a letter from his company saying his services would 
hot be required any longer, and he was given tour weeks’ 
alary. 

The Judge said defendants on March 27 knew trom the 


Home Office letter that plaintiff would very likely not be 


allowed to remain atter May 2%. Phe only question to be 
decided, added the Judge, was why, in certain circumstances 
ind in accordance with the agreed racts, the notice was too 
short. <n 


Custom in the Chemical Profession 


Mr. C. B. Woodley, F.C.R.A., F.1.S.A., general secretary, 
lhe British Association of Chemists, 175 Piccadilly, London, 
\V.4, was the only witness called. He said all their members 
and associates were instructed that in the absence of a specifi 
agreement three months’ notice must be given or should be 
obtained, and cited cases where the judges had decided that 
three months’ notice 1s a reasonable minimum tor a pr 
fessional chemist. 

(ross-examined by Mr. Diamond, witness stated that he was 
there to definitely confirm that learned judges have 1n every 
case that came betore the courts ruled that three months’ 
notice is the minimum which a protessional chemist has the 
hight to expect, in the absence of agreement to the contrary. 

Mir. Diamond then suggested that the British Association 
of Chemists were acting as a trade union 

ln reply, witness said that the British \ssociation ol 
(hemiusts is a registered trade union and competent to act in 
these matters. 

Mr. Diamond then suggested that cases decided in the 
courts were special cases. 

Witness said he would not attempt to take up the time ot 
the court by reciting the very large number of cases which 
were dealt with by negotiation, and which emplovers usually 
settled immediately the custom in the chemical professio1 
Was brought to their notice. 

Mr. Diamond asked witness ‘Sis it true that the usual 
remuneration for a chemist is £200 a year :”’ 

Witness said that only a very bad emplover would offet 


such a sum and only a starving man would except such terms. 


The Association expects university graduates, without works 
experience, to obtain a commencing salary of £250 per annum, 
and with experience they command substantially highe 
salaries. A chemist of the standing of Dr. Rosenthal, carry 
ing out such important work, would usually command a 
salary of £1,000 to £1,500 per annum, Dr. Rosenthal being 
well-known in Germany and in England in connection with 
important research. 

the Judge said that as a trade union he presumed the 
sritish Association of Chemists intervened with employers in 
matters affecting salaries, agreements, and notice, to uphold 
the status of their members. 

\WWitness agreed that the Association makes every etlort to 
ensure, by negotiation, fair terms between the chemist and the 
emplover, and that a number of important employers are 
membDers. 

Mr. Diamond, for defendants, said the point of the case 
was that there were special circumstances which made it 
C\l remely doubt tul how lone plaintifi would be able to stay 
in the country. As it turned out he could not have stayed 
more than two months Jonger, and yet he was claiming three 


nionths’ notice. 
A Position of Responsibility 


The Judge said detendants carried on cl highly technic al 
siness and required the services of men of specialised and 
doubted skill. There was no complaint with regard to the 
conduct or competence of the plaintiff. The only evidence 


before the court was that given by the general secretary of 


the British Association of Chemists, who said quite definitely 


that there was a ruling that there should be a minimum of 
three months’ notice to terminate a contract. In the absence 
of evidence to the contrary and on general principles he would 

compelled to hold that a man holding a position of such 
responsibility involving specialised skill would be entitled 
to something more than a month’s notice, and he would be 
disposed to say that three months’ notice should be the 


minimum. That evidence of the general secretary remained 
uncontradicted, and he must therefore accept it as represent 
ne the tacts generally. The general views, however, were 
subject to a modification by loc al conditions. from time to 


lime permission to remain in this country was given by the 
\Miinstry of Labour in conjunction with the Home Office, but 
there came a time when it was made clear to Dr. Rosenthal 


(nat a turthe extension would not he authorised bevond May 
2s. On March 


notice. In all the circumstances the appropriate notice was two 


months, that being all the time that was left to him to remain 


detendants wrote, giving him a month’s 


in this country. Three months’ notice would have been 

impossible, and one month’s notice would be insufficient. 

Dr. Rosenthal was therefore entitled to a further four weeks’ 
lary, and there would be judgment tor £32 with costs. 


In connection with this case the British Association ot 


(‘hemists specially emphasises the distinction between thei 
members, who are British subjects, and the special rule unde1 
which the Association admits foreign chemists, while resident 
in this country, as ‘* associates,’’ provided that their qualifi 
cations are In every Way equal to those of full British 
members. The distinction between members si and ** asso 
Ciates ’’ is that of nationality: associates, moreover. have no 
“ditor, & A. 


OTe 





tHe Verein deutscher Chemiker estimates the number ol 
chemists employed in Germany at the beginning of 1936 at 
(2,500, representing an increase of about 1,300 since the 
beginning OC 1Q35. 


Che output trom both high schools and 


universities appears now to be steadily absorbed. 
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Electro-Chemical Processes, Ltd. 


Failure Attributed to Valueless Processes 


IN connection with the compulsory liquidation of ElTectro- 
(Chemical Processes, Ltd., the statutory first meetings of 
creditors and shareholders were held at London Bankruptcy 
Buildings on September 17 i 

Mr. H. P. Naunton, assistant official receiver, reported 
that the company was incorporated as a public company in 
December, 1928, under the title of Einstein’s Electro-Chemical] 
Process, Ltd., and was formed to acquire from Vladimir I. 
I,instein a process of the metallising of materials by electro- 
chemical action and the patents in connection therewith. The 
issued capital was £567,038, of which £289,714 was subscribed 
in cash, and the preliminary expenses amounted to £42,255. 

The company acquired the benefit of the secret processes, 
etc., from Einstein for £210,000, which was paad as to £40,000 
in cash and the balance in shares, and by a further agree- 
ment Einstein undertook to serve the company for five years, 
at a salary of £1,500 per annum. A prospectus was issued in 
January, 1929, inviting subscriptions for 250,000 £1 preference 
and 250,000 4s. ordinary shares. The issue of the prospectus 
Was preceded by an intensive Press campaign, and the issue 
was over-subscribed. 

In July, 1929, the company acquired the world’s rights 
(except U.S.A., Mexico, and Latin America) of a process fol 
the production of colloids to be used in conjunction with the 
instein process, the consideration being £120,000, payable 
as to £16,000 in cash and the balance in shares. 


In February, 1932, the name of the company was changed 
as it was desired to have a name which would cover all 
activities. 

In January, 1936, the goodwill, plant, machinery and stock 
of the colloidal side of the business were sold for £9,200 to 
s00ts Pure Drug Co., Ltd. 

The statement of affairs lodged under the liquidation 
showed total fiabilities £7,544, of which only £409 was 
expected to rank for dividend, against net assets £7,979. 
There would, therefore, be payment of 20s. in the £ to the 
unsecured creditors, but with regard to the shareholders 
there was a deficiency of £553,997, and only a small dividend 
could be anticipated. 

The tailure of the company was attributed by its ofhicers to 
the fact that the processes acquired from Einstein were in 
some cases technically unsound, and in others commercially 
valueless; to the severe competition in the ordinary plating 
trade into which the company entered, and to the lapse ot 
time and heavy expenditure incurred betore it was in a 
position to market satisfactory colloidal products, which 
depleted its resources and left no funds available to build up 
the necessary selling organisation. 

A liquidator was nominated at the meeting of creditors, but 
the shareholders decided to leave the liquidation in the hands 
of the Official Receiver. 








Factory Lighting Should be Given More Attention 


Common-Sense Principles 


if is easy to understand the progress made during the past 
three years by G.V.D. Llluminators, Ltd., when it is realised 
that by the use of the G.V.D. patents nearly all forms of 
itlumination can be installed and run at a reduction in current 
consumption and maintenance of at. least 7O per cent. ovel 
any other system. This factor is of vital importance in office 
and tactory illumination. 





Even, shadowless and glareless lighting is the character- 
istic feature of this room where artificial lighting was 
installed by G.V.D. Illuminators, Ltd. 


Unquestionably the success of the G.V.D. system is due to 
the attitude the patentee—Mr. G. V. Downer—takes toward 
lighting. In his opinion the majority of lighting engineers 


} 
‘ 


and consultants have missed the ‘ crux ’’ of the problem and 
have, in fact, by regarding intensity of light at its source 
as a measure of lighting efficiency, with consequent recom. 


mendations of higher wattages as a sime qua non of good 
illumination, created a positive danger to the nation’s eye 
sight. In his opinion higher intensities, far from being a 
remedy, only aggravate the strain on the eyes of the growing 
ot neration and accelerate the onset of defective vision. Com- 
fortable light for the closest work can be obtained at quite 
low intensities if common-sense principles are adopted. 

The ease with which we can see by daylight without 
eyestrain is mainly due to the universal diffusion and disper- 
sion of the light in all directions by innumerable reflections 
and re-reflections, especially from clouds and suspended par- 
ticles in the atmosphere and from surrounding objects, so that 
a well diffused light reaches all sides of every object. Hence, 
in order to obtain the best results from artificial light, and 
especially to obtain maximum visibility with minimum inten 
sity, we should aim at a similar wide and even dispersion of 
the light employing reflection and diffusion, so that light 
from all directions will be thrown on the objects .within the 
illumination area and so that the intensity will vary as little 
as possible throughout the area and uneven light, dark patches 
and pronounced shadows will be avoided. 

following four years’ research on these lines, Mr. Downer 
based his system on a more efficient application of the laws 
of reflection and refraction, combining equal distribution and 
perfect diffusion with infinitesimal loss of light. Factories 
and offices of all kinds lighted by this method are evenly 
illuminated, glare and shadows are absent and welcome 
economies, consequent on the real efficiency of the system, 
are made in the number of lighting points, current consump.- 
tion and in bulb renewals. The accompanying photograph 
of a hall is typical of the lighting of a factory shop. In this 
case the lighting is from gJass panels running the whole 
length of the hall down two sides of the roof. Ordinary gas 
filled bulbs are used at intervals of six feet in conjunction 
with G.V.D. patent reflectors. 
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Personal Notes 


MR. ROBERT JOHN HALL has been appointed to the board of 
Salt Union, Ltd. Mr. Hall is Lord Mayor of Liverpool. 


CAPTAIN S. H. RUSSELL has been co-opted to the board of 
the Central Oil Mining and Chemicals Trust. 


PROFESSOR W. L. BRAGG, of the Chair of Physics at Man 
chester University, opened the Radio Exhibition on Tuesday 
in the City Exhibition Hall, Manchester, in a speech which 
was broadcast from a luncheon in Manchester. 


MR. FREDERICK G. BRISTOW has found it necessary to tende1 
his resignation as secretary of the British Road Federation, 
a position he has occupied since February, 1933, in order to 
devote his whole time to the additional responsibilities which 
devolve upon him by reason of his new appointment as chiet 
executive officer of the Commercial Motor Users’ Association. 

Mr. T. A. MASON, general manager of I.C.I. (Alkali), of 
Winnington, speaking on September 12 at the Industrial 
Welfare Society Conference at Balliol College, Oxford, sug- 
vested that members of the management, and even the 


directorate, should take part as much as possible in recreation 
and sports among the workpeople. The keystone of the whole 
edifice of a works organisation, he said, was confidence be 
tween workpeople and management. 


Mr. EDWARD DONALD NICHOLSON, a director of the Steetley 
Lime and Basic Co., left estate of the gross value of £66,066, 
with net personalty £56,434. 

Stik JOSIAH STAMP, Charter Mayor, and ALDERMAN JAMES 
CREASE, Deputy Mayor of Beckenham, on September 15 
became the first freemen of the borough, which received its 
charter of incorporation a vear ago. 

SiR ROBERT HORNE will be the principal] guest at the annual 
dinner of the Institute of Industrial Administration at 
Grosvenor House on Wednesday, October 28, when Mr. 
Harold Macmillan, M.P., will preside. 

The Ramsay Memorial Fellowship Trustees have made the 
following awards of new Fellowships tor the year 1936-7 :— 
Dr. EDWARD DAVID HUGHES, a British Fellowship of £300, 
and MR. ROY ROBERT GORDON, a Glasgow Fellowship of £300, 
both tenable for two years at University College, London. 
Dk. DANIEL PORRET has been awarded a Swiss Fellowship oi 
£300, at University College, Londen The Trustees have 
renewed the following Fellowships for a second year: DR. 
NOBORU ANDO (Japanese Fellow), University College, 
London; MR. CHARLES STEPHEN LEEs (British Fellow), and 
DR. D. MACGILLAVRY (Netherland Fellow), University ot 
Cambridge. 








Chemical Notes from Foreign Sources 


France 


RECENT COMPANY FORMATIONS INCLUDE :—Socicté nouvelle de 
Gazamiteux, Neuilly sur Seine, capital 100,000 francs (disin- 
fectants and insecticides); ‘ E.F.C.O.,’’ Neuilly sur Seine 
(chemicals for the ceramic, glass and enamel industries). 


Belgium 


RECENT COMPANY FORMATIONS INCLUDE : Produits Chimiques 
et Terres deécolorantes d’Andenne, capital 170,000 francs 
(manutacture of bleaching earths); Carburex, Brussels, 
capital one million francs (manufacture of chemical products, 
especially gases). 


Italy 


OF THE THREE HYDROGENATION PLANTS now projected it is 
intended to use one for hydrogenation of an Albanian 
bituminous material giving a yield of 8o per cent. light spirit, 
While the others will operate with lignite and coke oven by 
products. 


Japan 


THE JAPANESE MAGNESIUM CO. (Nippon Megnesium Kogyo 
K.K.) has been founded with a capital of two million yen to 
engage in the manufacture of magnesium carbonate and mag 
nesite clinker from Korean crude magnesite. 

JAPANSZSE INVESTIGATORS HAVE SUCCEEDED in growing a pure 
culture of one of the thermophilic bacteria responsible for 
the spontaneous heat development in densely packed 
cellulosic products such as hay, straw and cotton, and 
capable in some cases of bringing about combustion. The 
bacteria in Guestion is one of the species Clostridium thermo- 
cellum originating in animal manure heaps. Pure cultures of 
the organism exercise a fairly rapid fermentative action upon 
cellulose in the form of filter paper. Cotton cellulose is like- 
wise easily decomposed. Viscose and newsprint, on the other 
hand, are fairly resistant, while nitrocellulose, cellulose 
acetate, ‘plant leaves and wood shavings are completely 
resistant to the organism. (‘* Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry,’’ Japan, 35, 534b). 


Russia 


A PROCESS FOR OBTAINING ZIRCONIUM from eudialite 
calcium-zirconium silicate) concentrates is reported to have 
been developed by the State Institute of Applied Chemistry. 
Preliminary trials have been carried out at the Kirovsk 
Phosphorus Works and an additional experimental plant is 
under construction at the phosphorus factory of the Apatite 
Trust. 


Austria 


THRE ARE TWO PLANTS IN AUSTRIA for the manufacture of 
potassium chlorate. The Carbidwerk Deutsch-Matrei, A. G. 
Deutsch Matrei, Tyrol has a capacity for 2,000 metric tons 
annually of potassium chlorate but has not produced the salt 
since about 1930. Franz Josef Ennemoser, Zirl, Tyrol has 
an annual production of 600 to 700 tons and is operating at 
capacity. About one-half of the output is absorbed b y 
domestic match manufacturers, and the rest is exported, 
presumably through the European syndicate, whereof the 
German T. G. Farbenindustrie is a leading member. 





Protective Coatings for Plant 


An Ever Increasing Demand 


DETEL protective coatings have only been in commercial! 
production for the short period of two years, but the demand 
for these coatings has increased to such an extent that Detel 
Products, Ltd., has had to lay down additional plant. The 
order for this additional plant was placed many months ago, 
and the erection is rapidly nearing completion. Though this 
additional plant is designed to double the company’s output, 
the matter of a still further increase of plant is one that is 
of pressing consideration in view of the great interest dis 
played, and ever-increasing demand for these protective 
coatings for all purposes, and by interests far removed from 
one another, such as a glucose factory on the one hand, and 
on the other hand ‘f Endeavour II.” 
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Chemical and Allied Stocks and Shares 


I NCREASED business has been reported 1 «ommoOst sections of 


the stock and share market since the beginning of the new 
Stock Exchange account on Monday. Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries have moved up from 39s, 74d. to 40s. 10$d. and Salt Union 
are 45s. 45d., against 45s. a week ago. bh. Laporte were again 
steady at 130s. Hopes of an interim dividend continued to main- 
tain a good deal of interest in Greeff Chemicals Holdings and 
the price has held up well at 9s., while that for the company's 
preference shares is virtually unchanged at Ils. 10$d. although 
it is now “‘ex”’ the half-yearly dividend. Distillers have lost a 
few pence to 107s. It is realised that the strong balance sheet 
of the latter company justifies the hope of an eventual bonus, 
but the disposition is not to expect a development of this kind 
for some time. On the other hand it is believed in the market 
that there are reasonable grounds for anticipating an increase 
in dividend. Last year 20 per cent. was paid, but this was a 
conservative distribution and it is not unlikely that the upward 


movement in profits is being continued. A recovery in ‘Turner 


Newall was showa, the price being 97s, at the time of writing, 
compared with 95s. 73d. a week ago. As was mentioned lasi 
week the market is budgeting for an increased dividend. 
Staveley Coal and Lron were firm on the increased profits and 
the good impression created Iyy the statements in the report. 
Stewarts and Lloyds also held up well, partly because in view 
of the company’s financial interest in Tube Invesiments it wall 
benefit from any increase in the distribution of the latter com- 
pany. Dorman Long issues have made higher prices in’ most 
cases, due partly to the view that a scheme to reduce prior 
interest charges may be proposed and partiy to continued anti- 
cipations that a further excellent increase in profits has been 
established. Goodlass Wall and Lead Industries have risen 
further to 14s. 6d. on continued anticipations that the company 
will benefit from the larger demand reported for lead and lead 
products. Associated Portland Cement remained fairly steady 
under the influence of the recently-declared interim dividend. 
Cooper, MeDougall and Robertson made the lower price of 35s 


but the shares are held steadily and it is possible they are 
actually not obtainable in any amount only at about the same 


figure as a week ago. Fison, Packard and Prentice were again 


at 45s... awaiting the results. British Drug Houses were around 


9s. Gd., at which the vield appears attractive on the basis of 


last years 5 per cent. dividend. 


Rs. Yd. and 


sritish Glues were firm at 
sritish -tnmadustrial Plastics Bs. shares kept at 4s 


William .Blythe 3s. shares at 7s. 3d. are little changed, allowing 
for the deduction of the interim dividend. 

United Molasses were again prominently active and have held 
up well on balance, the price being 26s, 44d. at the time of 
writing. Estimates of the dividend range from 12 per cent. to 
lS per cent. For the previous vear 8 per cent. was paid. 
Tarmac were slightly lower at 56s., the higher price made in the 
previous week having been followed by some — profit-taking. 
lmperial Smelting were virtually unchanged at 15s. 9d. Boots 
Pure Drug 5s. shares have gone back from 57s. 9d. to 56s. LOdd. 
Timothy Whites and ‘Taylors kept at 50s. South African Drug- 
gists were under the influence of the favourable views of divi- 
dend= prospects, market views tn connection with which were 
mentioned last week and the price has moved up from 13s, 104d. 
to I4s. 6d. Chloride Electrical Storage “‘A”’’ and ‘‘B” shares 
were very firm around 96s. The market view is that there may 
not be an increase in the interim dividend, but that, bearing 
in mind the strong balance sheet position, a bonus of some kind 
Hea He proposed as time proceeds, United Glass Bottle Manu- 
facturers ordinary have made the higher price of 49s. 45d. 
Although there was no change in the interim dividend, a larger 
final dividend still appears to be expected in the market. Last 
year's dividend was a very conservative payment. Coal and 
Allied Industries have remained a better market under the = in- 
fluence of the recent statement relating to the production of 
high-class petrol at the works. Herbert Green remained dull, 
awaiting the past vear’s results. General Refractories were 
again steady at -)s. 

Mil shares 


became prominently active on the dividend 
announcement of Trinidad Leaseholds, the 25 per cent. payment 
being up to best expectations. The increase in capital pro- 
posed has led to talk in the market that the company may 
perhaps be contemplating the acquisition of a smaller company, 
but the annual meeting may have to be awaited for information 
as to the purpose for which the capital is required. “Shell 
continued to benefit from hopes of an interim dividend and 
Burmah Oil from the possibility of a larger interim payment. 
Petroleum Storage and Finance ordinary and deferred shares 
were active on reports of expanding sales of the petrol-aleohol 
blend of motor spirit which the company markets for the Dis- 
tillers Company. lt is believed tn the market that before long 
the remaining arrears of dividend on the ordinary shares. will 
be pad, . 








Inventions in the Chemical Industry 


THE following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of Specifications accepted may be obtained 


from the Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at Is. each. 


Patents ”’ 


Specifications Open to Public Inspection 


ADHERENT GREASES AND METHOD FOR MANUFACTURING THE SAME, 
Standard Oil Development Co. March 14, 1955. 29147 / 35. 

VULCANISATION OF RUBBER.—Belvedere Chemical Co.,Ltd. 
March 9. 1935. 6151/36. 

PROCESSES FOR THE PRODUCTION OF ARTIFICIAL RESINS.—H. A. 
(ilazener and I. G. Wolf. Mareh 11, 1935. 6555/56. 

MANUFACTURE OF N:N'-DIALKYLDIPYRAZOLE-ANTHRONYLS.—Soc. 
of Chemical Industry in Basle. March &, 1935. 7025/36. 

POLYMERISATION OF METHACRYLIC ACID ESTERS.—K. |. du Pont 
de Nemours and Co. March &, 1935. 7085/36. 

MANUFACTURE OF TRANSANDROSTERONE AND ITS DERIVATIVES. 
Schering-Kahlbaum A.-G. March 11, 1835. 7407/36. 

MANUFACTURE OF CYCLIC ESTERS.—E. |. du Pont de 
and Co. Mareh 12, 1935. 7528/36. 

PURIFICATION OF MONO-METHYL-P-AMINOPHENOL.—Kodak, Ltd. 
Mareh 12. 1935. 7549/36. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
1935. 7638/36. 

MANUFACTURE OF AZO 
March 113, 1935. 7639 36. 

MANUFACTURE OF 3.5-DITODO-4-HYDROXY-ACETOPHENONE and iis 
derivatives substituted in the OH-group.—Schering-Kahlbaum 
4G. Mareh 13, 1935. 7674/36. 

PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR THE PURIFICATION of miscellaneous 
liquid mixtures.—A. March 14, 1935. 7894/36. 


Nemours 


Mareh 13, 


DYESTUFFS.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. 


> 
"<7 go 
Berge S. 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


PRODUCING TETRA ALKYL LEAD.—W. W. Triggs (I. 1. du Poni 
de Nemours and Co.). Dee. 1, 1934. 453,271. 

PRODUCT CONTAINING CASEIN AND PROCESS of producing same.- 
Hi. V. Dunham and Casein Manufacturing Co. of America, Ine. 
Dee. 8, 1934. 453,305. 


The numbers given under ‘‘ Applications for 


are for reference in all correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 


TREATMENT OF DISTILLABLE CARBONACEOUS materials with hydro- 
venating gases.— Hl. KE. Potts (International Hydrogenation 
Patents Co., Lid.). Jan. &, 1935. (Addition to 445.274.) 453.419. 

PRODUCING POLYHYDRIC ALCOHOL-POLYBASIC ACID TYPE RESINS.— 
[. Rosenblum Keb. 1, 1935. 453.228. 

MANUFACTUKE OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS OF OLEFINES.—A. 
Carpmael (1. G. Farbenindustrie). Feb. 4, 1935. 453,422. 

PRODUCTION OF VANILLIN AND LIKE ALKOXY-HYDROXY-BENZALDE- 
HYDES.—Monsanto Chemieals, Ltd... KF. Mather and W. E. 
HHamer. Mareh 4, 1935. 453,482. 

MANUPACTURE OF MONO-CHLOROISOBUTYRIC ACIDS.—E. |. du Pont 
de Nemours and Co., D. J. Loder and E. D. Ries. March 4, 
I93o. 455,505. 

MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS. 
i. Johnson (Legal representatives of J. Y. 
(l. G. Farbenindustrie). Mareh 6, 1935. 

MANUFACTURE OF AZO DYESTUFFS.—-Coutts and Co. and F. Johna- 
Son (Legal representatives of J. Y. Johnson (cleceased) ) (I. G. 
Farbenindustrie). Mareh 7, 1935. 453,437. 

PRESERVATION OF OILS, FATS, AND WAXES. and substances con- 
taming them.—Svlvania Industrial Corporation Mareh 14, 1934. 
453.438. | 

KAST BROWN LEATHER DYESTUFFS..-W. W. 
henindustrie). Mareh I. 1935. 453.509. 

WATER-SOLUBLE AZO DYESTUFFS.--A. Carpmael (1. G. 
mdustrie). Mareh 2, 1935. 453.513. 

(‘YCLIC) KETONES.—I1. G. Farbenindustrie. 
455.518. 

POLYMERISATION OF METHACRYLONITRILE.—Triplex Safety Glass 
(‘o., Ltd... and J. Wilson. March 13. 1935. 453.578. 

POLYMERISATION OF METHACRYLONITRILE.—Triplex Safety Glass 
(‘o., Ltd., and J. Wilson. Mareh 13, 1935. 453.591. . 

MANUFACTURE OF ETHERS AND ESTERS OF PARAFFIN WAX,.—FE. T. 
Pont de Nemours and Co. March 13, 1934. 453.599. 


Coutts and Co. and 
Johnson (deceased) 


453.451. 


Groves (1. G. Far- 
harben- 


Mareh 3% 
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PROCESS OF 
Lid... and C 


DRY-CLEANING.—lIinperial Chemical Industries, 
Dunbar. March 138, 1935. 453,525. 
SACTERIAL FERMENTATION OF CARBOHYDRATES.—H. EK 
Mareh 13, 1934. 453,524. 
SEPARATION AND ISOLATION OF 
ergot.—Chemical Works, formerly 
PRODUCTION OF ARTIFICIAL LEATHER.—Deutsche Kunstleder- 
werke Wolfgang Ges., and P. Simons. March 14, 1935. 453,582. 
MANUFACTURE OF AMINOALKYL SULPHONES.—Coutts and Co. and 
I. Johuson (Legal representatives of J. Y. Johnson (deceased) ) 
(Il. G. Farbenindustrie). Mareh T&, 1935. 455,445. 


Potts. 


PURE CRYSTALLISED alkaloids) of 
Sandoz. Oct. 1, 198 453.531. 


Applications for Patents 


(September 10 to 16 inclusive.) 
PROTECTING 


MATERIAL CONTAINING KERATIN FROM TEXTILE PESTS, 
A. Carpmael (1. G. Farbenindustrie). 20054. 
MANUFACTURE OF TANNING MATERIALS.—A. Carpmael (1. G. Far- 


benindustrie). 25055. 
MANUFACTURE OF SULPHONES.—A. 
dustrie). Baler. 


Carpmael (1. G. Farbenin- 


MANUFACTURE OF ACID ALKALE PYROPHOSPHATES.—Chemische 
Fabrik Budenheim, A.-G. (Germany, Nov. 2, °35.) 25070. 

PROTEIN COMPOSITIONS. KE. Ll. du Pont de Nemours and Co. 
2446. 

RUBBER SOLUTIONS, ETC... Ll. du Pont de Nemours and Co. 
(United States, Sept. Tl, 735.) 24847. 

MANUFACTURE OF MONOAZO DYESTUFFS.-~W. W. Groves (I. G. 
Farbenindustrie). 25015. 


253 

MANUFACTURE OF NITROSAMINES.—W. W. 
industrie). Bd0l4. 

MANUFACTURE OF DOUBLE COMPOUNDS OF 
5, d-dimethylisoxazole-4-carboxylic acid.—F. Hoffman La Roche 
and Co., A.-G. (Germany, Nov. 22, °35.) 25276. 

PRODUCTION OF COLOURED SMOKE.—I. G.  Farbenindustrie. 
(Germany, Nov. 6, °35.) 24675. 


Groves (Ll. G. Farben- 


SECONDARY AMIDES of 


APPARATUS FOR GENERATING OXYGEN.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
(Germany, Nov, 27, °35.) 24709. 


MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION 
dustrie. (Germany, Sept. 14, 735.) 
PROCESS FOR CHEMICAL REMOVAL OF GASEOUS ACIDS 
|. G. Farbenindusirie. (Germany, Sept. 20, °35.) 
PRODUCTION OF ORGANIC HALOGEN COMPOUNDS. 
cal Industries, Ltd., I. W. Faweett. 24798. 
INDIGOID = DYESTUFFS.—Imperial Chemical 
(United States, Sept. 11, 735.) 24845. 
PRODUCTION OF HIGH-BOILING HYDROCARBONS.—International 
livdrogenation Patents Co., Lid. (Germany, Jan. 15.) 24745. 
COATING AND COVERING SUBSTANCES.—G. W. Johnson (Lf. G. 
arbenindustrie). 24694. 
PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC 
Farbenindustrie). 24808. 
MANUFACTURE OF 


Ppropucts.—Il. G. Farbenin- 
25010. 

FROM 
95025. 


Imperial Chemi- 


GASES. 


Lid. 


Industries, 


SUBSTANCES.—G. W. Johnson (1. G. 


MIXED CARBIDES, ETC.—Keramet, Ges. (Ger 

many, Sept. 10, 935.) 24753. (Germany, Sept. 26, °35.) 24734. 

PROCESSES FOR REMOVING WATER FROM AQUEOUS ALIPHATIC ACIDS. 
Kodak, Ltd. (Kastman Kodak Co.). 25020. 

MANUFACTURE OF DYES, ETC.—Kodak, Ltd. (Eastman Kodak 


Co.). (Aug. 15, °35.) 25115, 25116, 25117. 





From Week to Week 


THE NOMINAL CAPITAL of Arthur HL. Cox and Co., Ltd., 95 
Lewes Road. Brighton, has been increased by the addition of 
20,000 bevond the registered capital of £40,000. 

NEARLY 4,000 KILOGRAMMES OF GERANIUM OIL have pro- 
duced this vear in Abkhazia, in the Caucasus, the main geranium 
vrowing cenire of the U.S.S.R. This is almost double the output 
at the same time of the vear im 1935. 


heen 


UNILEVER, LYD., has increased its nominal capital by the addi- 
tion of £3,500,000 bevond the registered capital of £17,200,000. 
he additional capital ts divided into 3,500,000 7 per cent. cumu- 
lative preferred shares of £1 each. 
FIRE BROKE OUT IN THE TALLOW 
Son, 27 Larbert Street, 
factory completely 
C2? O00. 


FACTORY of Robert Johnston 
Glasgow, on September 16. The 
sutted and damage estimated at 


Was Was 


FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE 1902 the Lron and Steel Institute 
opened its congress in Dusseldorf on September 21. Dr. Fritz 
Stringorum, president of the German Steel Society, welcomed 
the 400) Inglish and expressed regret that Sir Harold 
Carpenter, president of the Iron and Siecel Institute, unable 
through illness to be present. 


guests 


Was 


STEWARTS AND LLOYDS (AUSTRALIA), 
subsidiary of Broken Hill Proprietary Co., 
pipe and tube works at Newcastle. New South Wales, and 
it is estimated that almost £500,000 will be spent on the work. 
Installation of machinery to manufacure new pipes and tubes 
will commence in about six months. 


PROPRIETARY, LTD... a 
is extending its steel 


PUBLIC SITTINGS OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON SAFETY IN 
(‘OAL MINES will be lield on September 28 and 29, when the Com- 
mission will hear evidence from: (1) ‘The National Federation 
of Colhery Officials; (ii) the National Federation of Colliery 
Enginemen, Boilermen and Mechanics; (i11) Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., and (iv) Cardox (Great Britain), Ltd. The 
sittings will be at Caxton Hall, Caxton Street, S.W.1. 

WiILD-BARFIELD ELECTRIC FURNACES, LTD., have prepared a 
series of lantern slides illustrating many types of electric furnaces 
for heat-treatment, together with regarding the 


notes various 


slides. These form the basis of a paper on such equipment, and 
sets and leeture are available for societies, teehnieal schools or 
other interested bodies. In view of the faet that the number of 


sets is limited, and that certain dates have already been booked, 
early intimation that they are required would materially assist 
in ensuring that thev would be available. 

THE MINISTER OF ‘TRANSPORT, Mr. Hore-Belisha, has decided 
that the delivery of liquid fuel in London streets should be sub- 
lect to the same restrictions as anda and other deriva- 
tives from coal. Ife is, therefore, gviving notice of his intention 
to inelude hydrocarbon oils—petroleum oil, coal tar, and 
produced from coal, shale, peat, or any other bituminous. sub- 
stanee and all liquid hydrocarbons—in the regulations which he 
proposes to make = shortly. These regulations are designed to 
prevent traffic obstruction, and will prohibit the delivery of the 
fuels mentioned between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m, in some 150 
or parts of streets in Central London. 


coal coke 


oils 


streets 


lt HAS BEEN DECIDED TO BUILD a sulphate cellulose factory 
in Estonia with a capacity of 30,000 tons per vear. A 
has already formed for this purpose, 
expected to commence working in the beginning of 


COMparny 
and the factory ts 
LOSS. 


been 


THE INSTITUTE OF ExrvorT. 21 Tothill Street. Westminster. 
S.W.1, will hold their next members’ meeting on Tuesday, Sep- 


tember 29, at 6 p.m. Mr. Browning Dick, of Lloyds, will speak 
oa “A Marine Insurance Expert’s Advice to Exporters.” 

GLENMORGANGIE DISTILLERY, near ‘Tain, established in) 1945 
and closed for the past six years, is to be reopened shortly. Klee 
tric light IS being introduced other 
ments effected, 


arc modernising improve- 

THE NOMINAL CAPITAL of Crystal and Co., 
cal Works, Church Stile, Rochdale, 
addition of £2,000 in L1 ordinary 
capital of £5,000. 

AT THE EXPRESS DESIRE OF LORD HIRST, president of the 
Federation of British Industries, Mr. Moir Mackenzie is paying a 
short visit to Canada. Lord Hirst is anxious to gain first hand 
knowledge of the views which Canadian industrialists take of the 
competition in Empire markets from the products of 
countries which are sold at particularly low prices. 


Ltd., Albert Chemt- 
has been increased by the 
shares beyond the registered 


foreign 


JAPAN IS TO ESTABLISH A HYDROGENATION PLANT on a 
Glial basis. It will be operated by the Japanese firm, 
\n initial expenditure of 20,000,000 ven is planned. It is hoped 
that production in the first vear will be 35,000) tons—-a_ figure 
which will later be inereased to 100,000 tons by the extension of 
the plant. ) 


commer- 
Mitsui. 


THE BRITISH 


INDUSTRIES FAIR buildings in Birmingham are 
still further 


extended with a new main entrance on the 
North side. Mr. J. Perey Plant, chairman of the Fair Manage- 
ment Committee, said in an interview: ‘‘Although we increased 
the exhibiting area by 27,000 square feet for the 1936 Fair, we 
are now adding a further 12,000 square feet, bringing our total 
indoor exhibiting space to well over 300,009 


LO he 


square feet.” 

THE SHIPPING BAROMETER OF THE CHINA CLAY INDUSTRY for 
August was slightiv down on the preceding month of July, but 
above the shipments recorded for the corresponding month of 
1935. ‘The details are as follows: Fowey, 43,269 tons china clay, 
2,129 tons china stone, 2,270 tons ball clay. Par, 8,786 tons china 
clay, 711 tons stone. Charlestown, 4,317 tons china clay, 
S80 tons china Plymouth, 122 tons china elay. | 
1.649 tons china clav. Newham, 12 tons china clay. 
tons china clay; making a total of 68,196 tons. ) 


china 
stone. Padstow, 


Rail, 4,551 


THE BOARD OF ‘TRADE has received an application under See- 
tion O(5) of the Finanee Act, 1936, for 
duty an X-ray apparatus (excluding 
known as the Lysholm apparatus for cranial radiography. Any 
representations that similar apparatus is made or is likely to be 
made within a reasonable time in the United Kingdom or else- 
where in the Dominions should be addressed to the 
Assistant Seeretary, Industries and Manufactures 
Board of Trade, Great Street, S.W.1. not 
October 14. 


a licence to import free of 
X-ray tube) of the type 


Principal 
Department, 


George later than 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


TReHERE are no price changes to report in the London market 


for general heavy chemicals, rubber chemicals, wood distil- 
lation products, perfumery chemicals, essential oils and inter- 
mediates. Unless otherwise stafed the prices below cover fair 


quantities net and naked at sellers’ works. 

MANCHESTER.—-Price conditions on the Manchester chemical 
market during the past week have been steady in most sections, 
whilst here and there values have moved up. slightly. The 
majority of consumers in the Lancashire district are fairly well 
engaged, and although there is plenty of room for improvement 
im the textile dyeing and finishing branches, the call for chemi 
cals from this direction ts a little more active than it 
time ago. 


with 


was a short 
A moderate amount of contract replacement business 
deliveries extending up to the end of the year has been 
reported, and specifications for the leading alkali products, as 
well as for caustic potash and carbonate and other potash com- 


pounds, have been on a fairly steady scale, whilst this has also 

been the,case with many of the miscellaneous materials. 
GLASGOW.—Business in chemicals for home trade has been 

rather better during the week, though export inquiries still con- 


tinue limited. Prices generally remain very firm at about pre- 
vious figures with no important changes to report. In the coal 


tar produets the market 
with the 
for the 


ractiois. 


group as a whole is reported steady, 
main characteristic that inquiries are more numerous 
refined products than for the ordinary intermediate 

Consignments of all grades of ecresylic acid for both 
home and export have been leaving manufacturers’ hands, and 
although there are few fresh transactions, quoted prices are 
maintained, irelighter naphthalene is still not plentiful. 
Benzol and naphthas are fairly active, and any available supplies 
of pyridine continue to be well looked after. There has 
some movement of washed oil at depreciated values. 


beell 


General Chemicals 


AcETONE.—£62 to £65 per ton; SCOTLAND: £64 to £65 ex wharf, 
according to quantity. 
Actp, Acretic.—Tech., 80°, 
£32 5s. to £54 
tech.., GO , 
C48 to LO2; 


C30 Ds. 
os.3; tech., 40%, 
P23 10s. to £2) 10s. 


to £52 Os. per ton; pure 80°, 

£16 12s. 6d. to £18 12s. 6d.; 

SCOTLAND : Glacial 98/100° , 

pure 800°, £32 5s.; tech., 80°, £30 5s., d/d 
buyers’ premises Great Britain. MANCHESTER: 80%, com- 
mercial, £30 5s.; tech. glacial, £42 to £46. 

Acip, Boric.—Commercial granulated, £27 per ton; crystal, £28; 
powdered, £29; extra finely powdered, £31; packed in 1-ewt. 
bags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises within the 
United Kingdom in I-ton lots. B.P. eryst., £36; B.P. pow- 
der, £37. ScoTLAND: Crystals, in 1 ewt. bags, £28; powdered, 
in 1 ewt. bags, £29. 

Acip, CHromic.—Flaked, 10d. per lb., less 24%; ground, 10}d. 
per lb., less 24%, d/d U.K. 

Acip, Citric.—ls. per lb. MANCHESTER: 113d. to Is. 
B.P. erystals, 113d. to Is. per Ib., less 5%. 
AcID, CRESYLIC.—97 /99%, 3s. to 3s. Id. per gal.; pale, 98%, 
3s. Id. to 3s. 2d.; dark, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 7d.; 99/100°%, refined, 
os. 4d. to 3s. 6d. per gal. MANCHESTER : 99/100°/, pale, 3s. 7d. 

Acip, ForMic.—85%, in carboys, ton lots, £42 to £47 per ton. 

AcID, HYDROCHLORIc.—Spot, 4s. to 6s. carboy d/d according to 
purity, strength and locality. ScoTLanp: Arsenica: quality, 
4s.: dearsenicated, 5s. ex works, full wagon loads. 

Actp, Lactic.—LANCASHIRE: Dark tech., 50% by vol., £24 10s. 
per ton; 50% by weight, £28 10s.; 80° by weight, £50: pale 
tech., 50° by vol., £28; 50° by weight, £33; 80° by weight, 
£55; edible, 50° by vol., £41. One-ton lots ex works. barrels 
free. 

AcID, Nitric.—80° Tw. spot, £18 to £25 per ton makers’ works. 
SCOTLAND : 80°, £24 ex station full truck loads. 

Actp, OXALIC.—£48 15s. to £57 10s. per ton, according to packages 
and position. ScoTLand: £2 10s. per ewt. in MAN- 
CHESTER : £49 to £54 10s. per ton ex store. 

AcID, SULPHURIC.—SCOTLAND: 144° quality, £3 12s. 6d.; 168°, 
£7: dearsenici:ted, 20s. per ton extra. 

\c1ip, TARTARIC.—I!Is. per lb. less 5%. carriage paid for lots of 5 
ewt. and upwards. ScoTLanpd: 113d. less 59%. MANCHESTER : 
113d. to Is. per lb. 

ALUM.—SCOTLAND : Ground, £10 2s. 6d. per ton; lump, £9 12s. 6d. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.--LONDON : £7 10s. to £8 per ton. SCOTLAND: 
£7 to £8 ex store. 

AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS.—Spot. 10d. per tb. d/d in = evlinders. 
SCOTLAND: 10d. to 1s. containers extra and returnable 

AMMONIA, LIQUID.—ScoTLanD: 80°, 24d. to 3d_ per Ib., d/d. 

AMMONIUM BICHROMATE.—8d. per Ib. d/d U.K. 

AMMONTUM CARRONATE.—SCOTLAND: Lump, £30 per ton; pow- 
dered, £33, in 5-ewt. casks d/d buyers’ premises U.K. 

\MMONIUM CHLORIDE.—-LONDON: Fine white ervstals, £18 to £19 
(See also Salammoniac.) 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE (MURIATE).—SCOTLAND: British dog tooth 
crystals, £32 to £35 per ton carriage paid according to quan- 


SCOTLAND : 


casks. 


tity. (See also Salammoniac.) 

AMMONIUM SULPHATE.—Neutral quality, 20.69% nitrogen, £6 16s. 
per ton, 

ANTIMONY OXIDE.—ScoTLAND: £61 to £65 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. 
ports. 


ANTIMONY SULPHIDe.—Golden, 64d. to Is. 1d. per Ib.; crimson, 
Is. 54d. to Is. 7d. per lb., according to quality. 

ARSENIC.—LONDON: £15 10s. per ton c.i.f. main U.K. ports for 
imported material; Cornish nominal, £22 10s. f.o.r. mines 
ScoTLAND : White powdered, £17 10s. ex store. MANCHESTER: 
White powdered Cornish £19 ex store. 

ARSENIC SULPHIDE.—Yellow. 1s. 5d. to Is. 7d. per Ib. 

BARIUM CHLORIDE.—LONDON: £10 10s. per ton. 
£11. 

Barytes.—£6 10s. to £8 per ton. 

BISULPHIT? OF Lime.—£6 10s. per ton f.o.r. London. 
SLEACHING POWDER.—Spot, 35/379. £7 19s. per ton 
special terms for contracts. SCOTLAND: £9. 
Borax. COMMERCIAL.—Granulated, £14 10s. per ton: ervetal 

£15 10s.; powdered, £16; finely powdered, £17; packed in 


SCOTLAND : 


in casks, 


l-ewt. bags, carriage paid home to buyer’s premises within 


the United Kingdom in 1l-ton lots. ScoTLanpD: Granulated, 
£14 10s. per ton in 1 ewt. bags, carriage paid. 

CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—3Js. &d. to 3s. 1lld. per Ib. 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE.—Solid 70/75% spot, £5 5s. per ton d/d 


station in drums. ScothandD: £5 10s. per ton net ex store. 

CARBON BISULPHIDE.—£3! to £33 per ton, drums extra. 

CARBON BLACK.—33d. to 438d. per Ib. LONDON: 44d. to 5d. 

CARBON TETRACHLOKIDE.—SCOTLAND: £41 to £43 per ton, drums 
extra. 

CHROMIUM OxiIbDE.—103d. per lb., according to quantity d/d 
U.K.; green, Is. 2d. per Ib. 

CHROMETAN.—Crystals, 2$d. per lb.; liquor, £19 10s. per ton d/d 

COPPERAS (GREEN).—SCOTLAND : £3 15s. per ton, f.o.r. or ex works 

CREAM OF TARTAR.—£3 19s. per ecwt. less 249%. LONDON: £3 17s. 
per ewt. ScoTLAND: £3 18s. net. 

DINITROTOLUENE.—66 /68° C., 9d. per Ib. 

DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—2s. 2d. per Ib. 

FORMALDEHYDE.—LONDON : £24 10s. per ton. 
£25 to £28 ex store. 

iODINE.—Resublimed B.P., 6s. 3d. to 8s. 4d. per Ib. 

LAMPBLACK.—£24 to £26 per ton. 

LEAD ACETATE.—LONDON : White, £33 15s. per ton; brown, £1 per 
ton less. ScoTLAND: White crystals, £34 to £35; brown, £1 
per ton less. MANCHESTER: White, £35, brown, £33 10s. 

LEAD NITRATE.—£32 10s. to £34 10s. per ton. 

LEAD, RED.—ScoTLAND : £32 10s. per ton less 249, carriage paid, 
for 2-ton lots. 

LEAD, WHITE.—SCOTLAND : 

£41. 

LITHOPONE.—30%, £16 to £16 5s. per ton. 

MAGNESITE.—ScOTLAND: Ground calcined. £9 per ton, ex store. 

MAGNESIUM CHELORIDE.—SCOTLAND: £6 17s. 6d. per ton. 

MAGNESIUM SULPHATE.—Commercial, £5 per ton, ex wharf. 

MrTHYLATED Spirit.—6l O.P. industrial, Is. 5d. to 2s. per gal.; 
pyridinised industrial, Is. 7d. to 2s. 2d.; mineralised, 2s. 6d. 
te 3s. Spirit 64 O.P. is Id. more in all cases and the range 
of prices is according to quantities. ScoTtTLanp: Industrial 
64 0 P., 1s. 9d. to 2s. 4d. 

PARAFFIN WAX.—SCOTLAND : 38d. per lb. 

PHENOL.—63d. to 743d. per Ib. 

PoTasH, CAusTIC.—LONDON : £42 per ton. MANCHESTER: £38 10s. 

PoTassiumM RICHROMATE.—Crystals and Granular, 5d. per Ib. less 
ho, d/d U.K. Ground, 54d. LonDOoN: fid_ per Ih. less 
59% , with discounts for contracts. ScoTLAND: 5d. per Ib. less 
5° carriage paid. MANCHESTER: 5d. 

POTASSTUM CHLORATE.—LONDON : £37 to £40 per ton. 
41d. per lb. MANCHESTER: £39 per ton. 

Potassium CHROMATE.—63d. per Ib. d/d U.K, 

Potassttm Toprpr.—RB.P., fs. 2d. per Ih. 

PotasstumMm NITRATE.—ScCOTLAND: Refined granulated, £29 per ton 


SCOTLAND: 40%, 


£40 per ton, carriage paid. LONDON : 





SCOTLAND : 


e.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot. £30 per ton ex store 
POTASSIUM PRERMANGANATE.—LONDON: 8&id. per lb. ScoTLanpD: 


B.P. Crvstals 83d. MANcHESTER: B.P. 103d. to 114d. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSTATE.—LONDON: Yellow, 74d. to 8d. per Ib. 
ScoTLanD: 73d. net, ex store. MANCHESTER: Yellow, 
Rid. 

SALAMMONIAC.—First lump spot, £41 17s. 6d. per ton d/d in 
barrels. Scotriann: Large ervstals in casks, £36. 

Sopa Asn.—58% spot, £5 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.r. in bags. 

Sopa, Cavstic.—Solid, 76/77° spot. £13 17s. 6d. per ton d/d sta. 
tion. SCOTLAND: Powdered 98/999, £17 10s. in drums, 
£18 5s. in casks, Solid 76/77°, £14 12s. 6d. in drums; 70/739. 
£14 12s. 6d., carriage paid buver’s station, minimum 4-ton 
lots; contracts 10s. per ton less. MANCHESTER: £13 5s. to 
£14 contracts. 

Sopa CrystTaLs.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d station or ex 
depot in 2-ewt. bags 

Soptum ACcETATE.—LONDON: £21 per ton. 
per ton net ex store. 

Soptum BIcARRONATE.—Refined spot, £10 19s. per ton d/a station 
in bags. ScoTianp: £12 10s. per ton in 1 ewt. kegs, £10 15s. 
per ton in 2 ewt. bags. MANCHESTER: £10 10s. 





SCOTLAND : 





£17 15s. 
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SODIUM BICHROMATE.—Crystals cake and powder 4d. per lb. net 
d/d U.K. discount 5%. Anhydrous, 5d. per lb. LONDON: 
4d. per lb. less 5% for spot lots and 4d, per lb. with discounts 
for contract quantities, MANCHESTER: 4d. per Ib. 
SCOTLAND: 4d., less 5% carriage paid. 

SODIUM BISULPHITE POWDER.—60/62%, £20 per ton d/d 1 ewt. 
iron drums for home trade. 

SODIUM CARBONATE, MONOHYDRATE.—£15 per ton d/d in minimum 
ton lots in 2 ewt. free bags. Soda crystals, SCOTLAND: £5 
to £5 5s. per ton ex quay or station. Powdered or pea 
quality, 7s. 6d. per ton extra. Light Soda Ash, £7 ex quay, 
min. 4-ton lots with reductions for contracts. 

SODIUM CHLORATE.—£29 per ton. ScorTLanp: £1 10s. per ewt. 

SODIUM CHROMATE.—4d, per lb. d/d U.K, 

SODIUM HyYvroOSULPHITE.—ScoTLAND: Large crystals English 
manufacture, £Y 5s. per ton ex stations, min, 4-ton lots. Pea 
crystals, £14 10s. ex station, 4-ton lots. MANCHESTER : 
Commercial, £10 5s.; photographic, £14 10s. 

SopiuM lopipe.—-B.P., 6s. per Ib. 

SODIUM METASILICATE.—£14 per ton, d/d U.K. in ewt. bags. 

SODIUM NITRITE.—LONDON : Spot, £18 5s. to £20 5s. per ton d/d 
station in drums. 

SODIUM PERBORATE.—10%, 914d. per Ib. d/d in 
LONDON: 10d. per lb. 

SODIUM PHOSPHATr.—£13 per ton. 

SODIUM PRUSSIATE.—LONDON: 5d. to 54d. per_ lb. 
od. to 53d. ex store. MANCHESTER: 5d. to 53d. 

SODIUM SILIcaTE.—140° Tw. Spot, £8 per ton. SCOTLAND: £8 10s. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—£4 2s. 6d. per ton d/d 
SCOTLAND: English material, £3 15s. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (SALT CAKE).—Unground spot, £3 12s. 6d. per 
ton d/d station in bulk. ScoTranp: Ground quality, £3 5s. 
per ton d/d. MANCHESTER: £3 2s. 6d. to £3 5s. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE.—Solid 60/62% Spot, £10 15s. per ton d/d in 
drums; crystals 30/32%, £8 per ton d/d in casks. Scor- 
LAND: For home consumption, Solid 60/62%, £10 5s.; broken 
60/62%, £11 5s.; crystals, 30/32%, £8 7s. 6d., d/d buyer’s 
works on contract, min. 4-ton lots. Spot solid, 5s. per ton 
extra. Crystals, 2s. 6d. per ton extra. MANCHESTER: Con- 
centrated solid, 60/62, £11; commercial, £8. 

SODIUM SULPHITE.—Pea crystals, spot, £13 10s. per ton d/d sta- 
tion in kegs. Commercial spot, £8 15s. d/d station in bags. 

SULPHATE OF COPPER.—MANCHESTER: £15 per’ ton _ f.o.b. 
SCOTLAND: £16 10s. per ton less 5%. 

SULPHUR.—£9 to £9 5s. per ton. SCOTLAND: £8 to £9. 

SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—5d. to 7d. per lb., according to quality. 

SULPHUR PREcIP.—B.P., £55 to £60 per ton according to quantity. 
Commercial, £50 to £55. 

VERMILION.—Pale or deep, 5s. 1d. per lb. in 1-ewt. lots. 

ZINC CHLORIDE.—SCOTLAND : British material, 989%, £18 10s. per 
ton f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

ZINC SULPHATE.—LONDON: £12 per ton. 

ZINC SULPHIDE.—10d. to Ild. per Ib. 


Nitrogen Fertilisers 

SULPHATE OF AMMONIA.—October, £6 17s. 6d.; November, £6 19s. ; 
December, £7 Os. 6d. for neutral quality basis 20.6°/ nitrogen 
delivered in 6-ton lots to farmer’s nearest station. 

CALCIUM CYANAMIDE.—October, £6 17s. 6d.; November, £6 
I8s. 9d.; December, £7; carriage paid to any railway station 
in Great Britain in lots of 4 tons and over. 

NITRO-CHALK. os. per ton to end of June, 1937. 





l-ewt, drums. 


SCOTLAND : 


SCOTLAND: £10 10s. 


C7 Os. 
NITRATE OF SoDA.—&£7 12s. 6d. per ton to end of June, 1937. 
CONCENTRATED COMPLETE AND AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE FERTILISERS 
£10 12s. to £11 Is. per ton, according to specification. N.P. 
fertilisers £10 5s. to £13 15s. per ton for minimum 6-ton lots 
delivered buyer’s nearest station. 
Coal Tar Products 

Acip, CresyLic.—97 /99° , 3s. 1d. to 3s. 2d. per gal.; 99/100°, 
$s. 6d. to 4s. per gal., according to specification; pale 98%, 
3s. 2d. to 3s. 3d.; dark, 2s. 9d. to 2s. 10d. GLAsGow: Pale, 
99/1000, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 3d. per gal.; pale, 97/99%, 2s. 6d. to 
2s, 9d.; dark, 97/999, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 4d.; high boiling acids, 
Is. 8d. to 2s.; American specification, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 

\ctp, CarboLic.—Crystals, 63d. to 73d. per Ib.; crude, 60’s, 
2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per gal. MANCHESTER: Crystals, 63d. per lb.; 
erude, 2s. 7d. per gal. GLASGOW : Crude, 60's, 2s. 4d. to 
2s. 6d. per gal.; distilled, 60’s, 2s. 8d. to 3s. 

IsENZOL.—At works, crude, 83d. to 9d. per gal.; standard motor 
Is. 2d. to Is. 24d.; 90°, 1s. 3d. to Is, 34d.:; pure, 1s. 7d. to 
Is. 73d. Lonpon: Motor, Is. 34d. Gtascow: Crude, 83d. 
to 9d. per gal.; motor, Is. 2d. to 1s. 3d. 


(‘REOSOTE.—B.S.1I. Specification standard, 53d. per gal. f.o.r. 
Home, 38d. d/d. Lonpon: 43d. f.o.r. North: 5d. Lon- 


don. MANCHESTER: 43d. to 5}d. GLascow: B.S.I. Specifi- 
eation, 54d. to 53d. per gal.; washed oil, 414d. to 43d.; lower 
sp. gr. oils, 43d. to 5d. 


NaPHTHA.—Solvent, 90/100%, Is. 53d. to Is. 63d. per gal.; 
95/160%, 1s. 7d.; 90%, 1s. to Is. 2d. LonpbOoNn: Solvent, 
ls. 33d. to 1s, 4d.; heavy, 11d. to Is. 03d. f.o.r. Gtascow: 


Crude, 53d. to 6d. per gal.; 90° 160, Is. 4d. to 1s. 5d.; 90% 
190, Is. to Is. ld. | 
NAPHTHALENE.—Crude, whizzed or hot pressed, £12 to £13 per ton; 
purified crystals, £22 10s. per ton in 2-ewt. bags. LONpDon: 


> at 
255 


Fire lighter quality, £5 to £5 10s. per ton; crystals, £27 to 

£27 10s. GLASGOW: Fire lighter, crude, £7 to £8 per ton 

(bags free). 
PYRIDINE.-—90/140°/ , 6s. 6d. to 7s. 


dd. per gal.; 90/180, 2s. Sd. 
GLASGOW : 900% 


140, 6s. to 6s. Od. per gal.; 90° 160, 5s. to 
os. 6d.; 90% 180, 2s. 6d. 
ToLuoL.—90%, Is. lld. per gal.; pure, 2s. 3d. GLASGow : 
Is. 10d. to Is. 11d. per gal. 
XYLOL.—Commercial, 2s. per gal.; pure, 2s. 2d. 
Commercial, Is, lld. to 2s. per gal. 
PircH.—Medium, soft, 35s. per ton, in bulk at = makers’ 
works. MANCHESTER : 33s. f.0.b., East Coast. GLASGOW : 
f.o.b. Glasgow, 30s. to 35s. per ton; in bulk for home trade, 
ols. 6d. 


90% 120, 


GLASGOW : 


Wood Distillation Products 
ACETATE OF LIME.—-Brown, £8 to £8 10s. per ton; grey, £10 5s 
to £10 lds. Liquor, brown, 30° Tw., 8d. per gal 
MANCHESTER : Brown, £9 10s.; grey, LIL 10s. 
CHARCOAL.—£0 to £10 per ton, according to grade and locality 
METHYL ACETONE.—40-50% , £45 to £48 per ton. 
Woop CREOSOTE.—Unrefined 6d. to 1s. 6d. per gal., according tu 
boiling range. 
Woop, NAPHTHA, MISCIBLE.—2s. 9d. to 3s. 3d. 
os. 9d. per gal. 
Woop Tar.—£2 to £2 10s. per ton. 
Intermediates and Dyes 
Acip, Benzoic, 1914 B.P. (ex toluol).—Is. 94d. 
buyer’s works, | 
AcID, GAMMA.—Spot, 4s. per Ib. 100°% d/d buyer’s works. 
AciID, H.—Spot, 2s. 44d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
AcID NAPHTHIONIC.—Is, 8d. per tb. 
AcID, NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—Spot, 3s. per Ib. 100%. 
ACID, SULPHANILIC.—Spot, 8d. per lb. 100%, d/d buyer’s works 
ANILINE OIL.—Spot, 8d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works 
ANILINE SALTS.—-Spot, 8d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works, casks free 
BENZIDINE, HCI.—2s. 5d. per lb., 100° as base, in easks. 
v-CRESOL 30/31° C.—6d. per lb. in 1-ton lots. 
p-CRESOL 34-5° C.—ls. 6d. per Ib. in ton lots. 
m-CRESOL 98/100%.—Is. 7d. per Ib. in ton lots. 
DICHLORANILINE.—ls. 114d. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 6d. per lb., package extra. 
DINITROBENZENE.—8d, per lb. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48 /50° C., 9d. per Ib.; 66/68° C., 104d. 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE, SOLID.—£72 per ton. 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. per |lb., d/d buyer’s works. 
a-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, 2s, 4d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 
8-NAPHTHOL.—In bags, £88 15s. per ton; in casks, £89 15s. 
a- NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Lumps, Is. per lb.; ground, 1s: 04d. 
(}-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. 9d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works 
casks. 
o- NITRANILINE.—3s. 11d. per Ib. 
m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 
p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, Is. 8d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 
NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 43d. to 5d. per Ib.; 5-ewt. lots, drums extra 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—9d, per lb.; P.G., 1s. 04d. per Ib. 
SODIUM NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, Is. 9d. per Ib. 
o-TOLUIDINE.—94d. to 1ld. per Ib. 
p-TOLUIDINE.—Is. 11d. per Ib 
m-XYLIDINE ACETATE,—4s. 35d. per Ib., 100%. 


Latest Oil Prices 


L.AINSEED 


per gal.; solvent. 


per lb. dod 














LONDON, Sept. 25. OIL was easy. Spot, £27 10s. per 


ton (small quantities); Oct., £25; Nov.-Dee., £25 Ys. 6d.; 
Jan.-April, £25 2s. 6d.; May-Aug., £25 5s., naked. Soya 


BEAN OIL was slow. Oriental (bulk), spot, Rotterdam, £24 5s. 
per ton. RAPE OIL was inactive. Crude extracted. £34 10s. 
per ton; technical refined, £55 10s., naked, ex wharf. COTTON 


Om was dull. Egyptian crude, £28 10s. per ton; refined 
common edible. £32; and deodorised, £34, naked, ex mill 


(small lots £1 10s. extra). 
spot, 58s. Yd. per ewt. 
ITULL.— LINSEED OIL.—Spot quoted £25 15s. per ton; Sept., Oct.- 
Dee., and Jan.-April, £25 5s. Cotron O1L.—Egyptian, crude, 
spot, £28 per ton; edible, refined, spot, £31; technical, spot, 
£31; deodorised, £33, naked. PALM KERNEL OtL.—Crude, 
f.m.q.. spot, £25 per ton, naked. GROUNDNUT OIL.—Ex- 
tracted, spot, £34 per ton; deodorised, £37. RAPE OTL. 
extracted, spot, £33 10s. per ton; refined, £34 10s. Soya 


TTURPENTINE was steady. American 


Or.—Extracted, spot, £29 10s. per ton; deodorised, £32 10s. 
Cop O1L.—F.o.r. or f.a.s., 25s. per ewt., in barrels. CASTOR 
Orr.—Pharmaceutieal, 42s. per ewt.; first, 37s.; second, 35s. 


‘TURPENTINE.—American, spot, 4ls. per ewt. 





Books Received 

The Soap Makers’ Directory, 1936. Simpkin Marshall, 
Ltd. Pp. 84. 2s. 6d. 

Synthetic Inorganic Chemistry. By Arthur A. 
W. Phelan and Arthur R. Davis. 
Ltd. New York: 

The Technology of Plastics. by, 
Plastics Press, Ltd. Pp. 206. 


London: 


slanchard, Joseph 
London: Chapman and Hall, 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc. Pp. 385. 15s. 


Herbert W. Rowell. Tondon: 





Commercial Intelligence 


the following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot he 
responsible for any errors that may occur, 
Mortgages and Charges 
(NoTE.—The Companies 
that every Mortgage 


Consolidation Act of 1908 provides 
or Charge, as described therein, shall be 
registered within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall 
be void against the liquidator and any ereditor. The Act also 
provides that every company shall, in making its Annual Sum 
mary, specify the total amount of debt due from the company 
in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following Mortgages 
and Charges have been so registered. In each case the total 
debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, }s also 
viven—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
hut such total may have been reduced.) 

SWANSON'S PRODUCTS, LID., 
facturers. (M., 26/9/36.) Sept. II. 
of Manchester, Lid., securing all moneys 
io the bank; general charge. 
Satisfaction 

ARTHUR #1. 
chemusts, 
registered 


manu, 
Bank 
due 


Salford. chemical 
Debentures to Union 


due or to hbeeome 


COX AND CoO.. 
eic. (M.LS., 26/9/36.) 
Aug. 14, 1917. 
County Court Judgments 
(NOTE.- The publication of 


LTD., 


Satisfaction 


Brighton, manufacturing 
sept. 11, £17,000, 


extracts from the ‘* Registry of 
County Court Judgments’’ does not imply inability to pay on the 
part of the persons named. Many of the judgments may have 
been settled between the parties or paid. Registered judgments 
are not necessarily for debts. ‘They may be for damages or other- 
wise, and the result of bona-fide contested actions. But the 
Registry makes no distinction of the cases. Judgments are not 
returned to the Registry if satisfied in the Court books within 
twenty-one days. When a debtor has made arrangements with 
his ereditors we do not report subsequent County Court Judgments 
against him.) 

HANDFORD, FRANK, Mineham, 265 Marton Road, 
Hill, Middlesbrough, analytical chemist. (C.C., 26/9/36. 
los. 4d. Aug. I. 


(srove 


C1y 





Company News 


Wright, Layman and Umney.—An interim dividend of 23 per cent., 
less tax, has been declared on ordinary shares, pavable September 30. 
British Aluminium Co.—A 
is announced on the preference stares for six months ended June 30. 


final dividend of 3 per cent., less tax 


pavable October a 


Kirklees, Ltd.—A dividend has 
capital of 4 per cent., 
last. luast vear dividends 
eent.. 1aX. 


Burt, Boulton and Haywood, Ltd.—A 
cent., making 5 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary shares for tly 
ended 1936, has been declared. The transfer book: 
of the ordinary shares will he closed from Oc tober 3 LO 16, hoth davs 
inclusive, and the dividend is pavable on the following day. ‘The 
annual general meeting will be held at Brettenham House, 
lancaster Place, W.C.2, on October 15, at 12 noon. 

Cheshire United Salt.— lhe report to end June. 1936. shows manu 
facturing profit of £9,083 (£7.697). Deduct directors’ 
1,009, interest and premium on leasehold extension policy 
depreciation £1,232 and tax reserve, leaving net profit of 

A dividend of 23 per cent. against mil last vear is 
announced on “‘A’’ ordinary shares and a further dividend of 25 per 
on the preferred ordinar\ shares. 


been announced on the £250,000 


issued less tax. for the vear ended June 30 


were resumed with a pavment of 3 per 


’ 
iC ss 


final dividend of 2) per 


vear June 30, 


fees, elc.. 

FOO. 
C5 S66 
(£2,475). 


Cent, 


Palestine Potash, Ltd. 
of £22.416. compared with £23.170 for the previous twelve months. 
Adding transfer there is a total of £22 461. 
deducted London and Palestine expenses amounting to 
directors’ fees £2,000, interest and bauk charges £2,666 and repairs 
and replacements £5,555. This leaves a loss for the year of £10,451, 

12.4354, which, added LO the debit ol 15.513 brought nh. 
makes a debit forward, 
Staveley Coal and Iron Co. if 
to £594,634, is shown in the accounts for the twelve months to June 

last. This figure is reached after providing for management ex 
and taxation, but dividends from subsidiary and 
other companies, and compares with £515,983 for the previous vear. 
F186.242. and 
F3900.285. which. with 
CIN OYS. 


For 1935. the accounts show 


a gross prolit 


W hich Is 
P2465. 


Tees, from 


avalnst 


tota! balance of £25.9604 to go 


An advance in earnings of £75.650. 
a8) 
penses includes 
Depreciation absorbs C197 791, against P5558 is re 
leaving a balance of 
total of 
Pose repeating the reserve allocation al 
placed TO depreciation of workmen's 

raising the total payment for the 
which balance of 


quired for directors’ lees, 


COS 743 brought im, makes a The directors pro 
PHO.000. and £10000 is aga 
The final dividend is 
vear from 8 to 9% pel 


£124 3546 TO he 


houses. 
{) per eent.. 


vent... tax free. leaves da taken 


forward, 


The Chemical Age—September 26, 1930 


The International Paint and Compositions Co.— The interim divi- 
Ggend on the ordinary shares has been raised from 3 per cent. to 4 
per cent., less tax, payable September 30. The half-vearly distri 
bution on the preference capital is also announced. Interims of 3 
per cent. have been paid for many years past, and in 1935 a final 
of Il per cent. made a total dividend of 14 per cent., against 10 per 
cent., less tax, in 1934, 

The Dominion Tar and Chemical Co.--li is announced that th 
company will redeem on November 16 all its outstanding twenty 

sinking fund gold cent. series ‘‘ A,”’ and 
twenty vear sinking fund gold debentures, 6 per cent. series ‘‘ B.”’ 
on presentation and surrender of such debentures (accompanied in 


year debentures. ) per 


the case of COUPON debentures by the interest coupons appertaining 
thereto, which mature after November 16), at 103 per cent., together 
vith accrued interest (in London) at the Roval Bank of Canada. 


Metal Industries, Ltd.—The directors have decided to alter the 
dividend dates for the ordinary stock and shares from a quarterly) 
basis to a half-vearly basis, which, it is stated, will be more suited 
to the company’s trading periods and to the income from its invest- 
ments. The recent large increase in the number of the company’s 
shareholders following the share bonus distribution, makes 
it ciflicult to arrange payment of dividends on the usual quarterly 
date, October 1, and it has been decided to declare the interim 
dividend on thre ordinar\ stock and shares during November, and i?) 
declare the final dividend during June or July, when the vear’s 
audited accounts are available. The next dividend announcement 
on the ordinary and shares will accordingly be made in 
November next. In 1932 the oxygen business carried on by a sub 
sidiary, Oxygen Industries, Ltd., was disposed of to the British 
Oxygen Co., Ltd., for 325,000 ordinary shares of £1 fully paid in 
that company, and an option to acquire a further 100,000 ordinary 
shares of £1 at par, which exercised in January, 1934. The 
company now owns £774,000 ordinary stock in the British Oxvgen 
Co. The dividend on the 5 per cent. cumulative preference stock 
for the half-year ending September 30 next will be paid on that 
date. less lax. to stockholders registered on September 18. 
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New Companies Registered 


Acticarbon, Ltd., Standbrook House, 2/5 Old Bond Street, London. 
W.1.—Nominal capital £25,000. 


lacturers, 


To carry on the business of manu 
suppliers and purvevors of or dealers in, actuated charcoal, 
vels, activated and natural earths and all other chemical and natura! 
products, Directors: Roditi, Stanley L. Groom, Alfred 
Mazuir, and Robin G. W. | 
Kann Exploitations, Ltd., Ljovds Avenue, London, E.C.3.—Regis 
ered September lt. Nominal capital FOO, "Po acquire and sell al! 
processes for the concentration of liquids ot all kinds Or any previous 
or atter and treatment connected with the same. and to 
carry on and metallurgical operations, to extract, poulirayp. 
petroleum and other mineral oils, and to carry 
ironmasters, steel makers and converters. refiners. 
chemists. manufacturers of chemicals and 
chemical] substances. dve and Cas makers, ec. Directors: Arthur 
LS. Kann. Raphael B. Kann, and Arthur Wechsler. 
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New Chemical Trade Marks 


Compiled from official sources by Gee and Co., patent and trade 
mark agents, Staple House, 51 and 52 Chancery Lane, London. 
Ww .C.2. 

Pearlex. 562.605. All 
including starch 
like kind TO 
OF St Ports Second 
if =e August 30.) LOSS. 
Kingdom is, ¢€/0O Marks 


London, W.C.2. 


Trifiortol. 563.46%. used in) manufactures, 
photography, or philosophical research, and anti-corrosives. British 
Dvestuffs Corporation, Ltd., Imperial Chemical House, Millbank. 
London, S.W.1. October 9. 1935. 


Ferrolene. 561.2"). 
the manufacture of combustible mixtures of gases for use in cutting 
Mav and Baker, Ltd., 42/45) St. 


E.C.4. July 4, 1935. 


included in) (‘lass 1. boat rao 
and not including any 
starch and farina. National 
Street, Citv, County and State of New York. 
Address for Service in the United 
and S58 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


coods 
and iarina goods oft a 


Carbon Co... Ine... 30 


‘lerk. 57 


(Chemical substances 


(Chemical substances 1 liquid form used in 


metals. Pauls Churchvard, 


London. 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following trade inquiries are abstracted from the ‘‘ Board 
of Trade Journal.’’ Names and addresses may be obtained from 
the Department of Overseas Trade (Development and Intelligence), 
35 Old Queen Street, London, 5.W.1 (quote reference number). 


United States of America.—A commission agent in New York City 
desires to represent United Kingdom manufacturers of glycerine. 
eresvlic acid, stearic acid. (Ref. No. 270.) 

















